









NEW YORK, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1914, 


Summary of the News 





The full returns of the elections held on No- 
vember 3 are not yet available. Returns that 
have come in since we wrote last week show, 
however, that the Republican landslide, though 
formidable enough, was not quite so overpow- 
ering as was at first thought, and the indi- 
Democratic majority in the House 

In the Senate, according to present re- 
turns, the Democratic majority will in- 
creased by five or six We comment 
elsewhere upon the result of the elections. 


cated is 
thirty. 
be 


votes. 


After an actual siege of about a month—al- 
though preparations for the siege were start- 
ed by Japan soon after the outbreak of the 
war—the German fortress of Tsing-tau sur- 
rendered on the morning of November 6, fol- 
lowing the capture by assault of the middle 
fort of the first line of defence. Japan has 
announced that she will occupy Tsing-tau on 
behalf of China until the of the 
war. 


conclusion 


The entry of Turkey into the war has up to 
the present been followed by no very startling 
developments. Any lingering hope that may 
have been entertained that even at the 
eleventh hour the Ottoman Government might 
find a way of escape from the consequences 
of the rash action of the fleet in the Black 
Sea was dispelled when, on November 5, the 
British Government officially announced the 
existence of a state of war with Turkey. On 
the same day the island of Cyprus, which has 
been administered by Great Britain since 1878, 
but has nominally remained a part of the 
Turkish Empire, was formally annexed, and 
on November 8 the British Admiralty an- 
nounced the occupation of the port of Fao, on 
the Persian Gulf, which is the terminus of the 
submarine telegraph line to India. The forts 
of the Dardanelles have been bombarded by 
the combined French and British Mediter- 
ranean fleets, reports conflicting as to the ex- 
tent of the damage that has been done. On 
the Armenian frontier a demonstration un- 
dertaken by the Caucasian army of Russia, 
has, according to reports from Petrograd, met 
with some success. No general engagement 
between the fleets in the Black Sea has taken 
place, and there is nothing further to record 
concerning the proposed invasion of Egyptian 
territory. 





There are many indications that the Islamic 
uprising counted upon by Germany and the 
Ottoman Government to embarrass Great 
Britain in her relations with her Mohamme- 
dan dependencies unlikely to occur. In 
Egypt no symptoms of any such movement 
have so far been observed, and, according to 
the most competent English opinion, they are 
not expected to develop. It is pointed out that 
even the Nationalist movement, which has de- 
creased considerably in importance since Lord 
Kitchener went to Cairo as British Agent, was 
never a reunion with 
Turkey, despotism Egyptians 
have good reason to remember with dislike, 
but was essentially one for indepe ndence, with 


is 


movement advocating 


whose former 


whether the 
sufficiently 
Turkey 
So long as the trouble is con- 


therefore, may depend 
in Tripoli shall become 
serious to cause Italy to demand from 


tion, on 


situation 


an explanation. 
fined to unorganized bands of Ledouins there 
would appear to for Italy to 
make of it an international question. 


i 


be no reason 





The situation in Mexico more ob- 
scure from day to day, and the outlook for 
the avoidance of a conflict 
the partisans of Villa, Carranza, and what- 
ever chiefs there be believe in the 
authority of the Aguas Calientes Conference, 
The difficulty of 
comprehending the situation is not mitigated 


grows 


triangular among 


may who 


is by no means promising 


by the conflicting nature of the dispatches re- 
from Mexico Briefly, the situation 
appears to this: Villa is anxious to 
Carranza and has ambitions of 
ranza is to be 


ceived 


be oust 


his own; Car- 


disinclined ousted and resents 





“Egypt for the Egyptians” as its rallying cry. 





the assumption of authority by the Confer- 
ence at Aguas Calientes, which has appoint- 
ed Eulalio Gutierrez Provisional President 


The Nation. 





In India the influence of the Sultan is still} An ultimatum was presented to Carranza by 
less likely to be felt than in Egypt “he an-jthe Conference giving him until six o'clock 
nouncement of the participation in the war by lon Tuesday to de whether he would abide 
Turkey was immediately followed by declara- iby the decision of the Conference, and declar- 
tions from various parts of India of loyalty to|ing that armed force would be used against 
the British Raj and of condemnation of the | him in the event of his refusal te do s As 
action of the Sultan, among them being mani- | we write, the issue is still in doubt 
festos from the Nizam of Hyderabad, the larg 
est Mohammedan state in India, and from the The announcement wa ven it vy the 
Aga Khan, the spiritual head of the Moham | Federal Reserve Boa i N ne i that 
medans in India, East Africa, and Central] virtually the wl } t of 
Asia. On the other hand, there is evidence! the capital stock of the Fed 1 hte ve nks, 
that the action of the war party, headed by lled f on Nove 2, had It 
Enver Bey, has by no means the unanimous|/is expected that the ks W ( their 
support of public opinion in Turkey. The | 3; for business on Monda xt 
Ministers of Agriculture, Interior, and Post | -—— -_-__—- 
and Telegraph, who had made every effort to | The effect of the war on British trade its 
preserve peace, resigned from the Cabinet « shown by the figures ! the ionth of Octo- 
November 2, and dispatches from Constanti- | ber published by the Board of Trad Imports 
nople speak of numerous arrests and courts-| during the month decreased £20,170,000, and 
martial of people expressing anti-Govern- | ¢ xports £18,020,000. The principal loss in im- 
mental views. ports was £5,500,000 on raw cotton from Amer- 
eee ee l ica, and £1,500,000 on cotton f n Egypt, to- 
The status of Italy and of the neutral states | gether with £7,000,000 on manufactured arti- 
of the Balkans has not so far been affected by | cles. The exports of coal declined £2,000,000, 
the action of Turkey. The Italian Cabinet has|and of manufactured articles £13,500,000 
been re-formed, Signor Salandra retaining the | -—- 
Premiership; Baron Sonnino becoming Min-| The moratorium in England ended on No- 
ister of Foreign Affairs; Signor Paolo Car-| vember 4 without any disturbance in the 
cano, Minister of the Treasury; and Signor] money market, money appearing to be abun- 
Vittorio Orlando, Minister of Grace and Jus- | lant. The Stock Exchanges of both London 
tice. The other portfolios remain in the same} and New York, according to dispatches from 
hands as in the last Cabinet. It was denied Washington last week, reportin the sults 
at the Italian Embassy in Washington last Fri-| of conferences between Sir George Paish, rey 
day that the change of Government indicated | resentative of the British Treasu and the 
any change in Italy's policy of strict neutral- | United States Federal Reserve Board, are like 
ity, and it was even stated in the Giornale|ly to remain closed for me tine » come 
d'Italia, on November 7, that an effort was be-| the New Year being set as a | je date for 
ing made in conjunction with Rumania to- | reopening. That deci n, it is ited, is ne- 
wards the constitution of a federation of neu-| cessary to prevent the dumping of American 
tral Balkan states under the auspices of Italy. | securities held in France and England in such 
On the other hand, the situation in Tripoli is} quantities as might result in debits against 
undeniably delicate. Germany is understood ithe United States which could not be m« 
to have guaranteed that Italy’s African cot | - - 
onies should not be threatened by Turkey, but An unfortunate situation, in which the diplo- 
trouble appears already to have been cau ed | matic intervention of the United State has 
by marauding bands of Bedouins, who have! been virtually requested by both side has 
attacked small detachments of Italian troops, | arisen as a result of the German spy scare 
and, according to a dispatch from the Rome|in England. Recently the police have been 
correspondent of the New York Sun on No-| active in arresting and interning German resi- 
vember 8, reinforcements of garrison troops| dents in England on suspicion of bein spies, 
have been sent to Tripoli. Italian interven-| and the German Government, through United 


Ambassador Gerard, let it be known 


if the practice were not abandoned and 


States 
that 
German 
able grounds of suspicion existed released by 


residents against whom no reason- 


November 5, retaliatofy measures would be 


adopted on British subjects in Germany. These 
measures were put into force on the morning 


of November 6, when all Englishmen between 


the ages of seventeen and fifty-five were re- 
quired by the police to report at police stations 
for transportation to the concentration camp 
at Ruhleben, near Berlin 

The deaths of the week Include Marto, 
Prince Chigi-Albani, ex-Senator John Kean, F 
Augustus Heinze, Duke of Bucel Tom 
Gallon, November 4; Henry Gannett, Major- 
Gen. Robert G. Kekewich, November 5; Prof 
August Weismann, November 6; Be ird 
Doran Killian, November 7; William Endicott, 
November 8; Julius Harburger, Col. Thomas 
CC, Zimmerman, Col. Randolph Dickin No- 
ember 9; Prof Paul Philippe Cret (in 


ce) 








W eek 


The 





The Guildhall meeting on Monday night 
in London was inevitably made the occasion 
of a sort of national stock-taking, as regards 
the 
what remains to do, were the themes of Lord 
Kitchener the Winston 
Churchill 
than these military details, or than the ap- 


great war. What has been done, and 


for army and 


for the navy. More interesting 
peals to English courage and endurance that 
the 


Mr. Asquith not only gave a re- 


were made, speech of the Prime 


Minister. 


view of the causes and the course of the war, 


was 


but made an attempt to define its objects. 
This Whoever 
brought on the war, or might have prevent- 
ed it, now that the terrible struggle is rag- 


ing and can be stopped by no human power, 


is great thing. 


today the 


mer wish to know what Is aimed at by the 


combatants. The purposes of the Allies were 


unfolded last night by the British Prime 
Minister. He spoke as follows: 

We shall not sheathe the sword, which we 
have not lightly drawn, until Belgium has 
recovered more than she has sacrificed; un- 
til France is adequately secured against 
menace; until the rights of the smaller 
nationalities have been placed upon an un- 
assailable foundation, and until the military 
domination of Prussia ‘s finally destroyed. 


It will be noted at once that in this there 


is no bluster about absolutely “crushing” 


Germany. A good deal of impotent and ir- 
responsible talk about wiping Germany off 
the map, has been heard in England, and 
But it never had official 
endorsement, present dropping 
more and more out of the thoughts and 
Turning to the more 


echoed elsewhere, 
and is at 
speech of Englishmen. 
moderate description of the present objects 
of the war, as defined by Mr. Asquith, he is 
right in putting the claims of Belgium first. 
He 


ment 


is right, that is, if the considerate judg- 
of mankind is to be invoked on the 
final result. Not only in neutral nations but 
everywhere, we belleve, where the sense of 
justice is strong and dispassionate, is there 
an earnest feeling that, whatever other out- 
come the war may have in the event of 
Allied success, Belgium must have her sacri- 
fices and sufferings made good to her. Any 
other result would shock the universal con- 
science, It is true that recently a kind of 
lurking suggestion has crept to notice, that 
perhaps a peace might be made with Bel- 
gium left in German hands. But all ques- 
tions of national advantage or danger put 
one side, England and France ought to 
know that the world would consider them 


eternally disgraced if they did not fight on 
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until at least Belgium got an indemnity suf- 
ficient to restore her ruined cities, and to 
heal as many as possible of the wounds of a 
war which she faced with valiant heroism, 
and only for the sake of upholding public 
right in Europe. 





The tragic end of the Emden was precise- 
ly what was to have been expected. The only 
wonder is that she was allowed to be at 
large so long, and to do so much damage in 
an ocean which is practically a British pos- 
session. Sentimentally, one may wish that 
officers and men as daring and gallant and 
skilful as Capt. von Miiller’s crew have prov- 
ed themselves to be might all have escaped 
with their lives. Yet to the German navy 
this fighting end, with flags flying and 
guns firing to the last, will perhaps seem 
the more desirable thing. But though the 
neutral onlooker might wish that intern- 
ment or bottling up such as has happened to 
the Kénigsberg could have been the Em- 
den's fate, nothing can deprive her of the 
laurels she steadily won until she met a 
ship of superior speed and superior arma- 
ment. Her feats will long rank high in 
naval annals, and she will always be known 
as the modern Alabama, for it is not likely 
that the Karlsruhe will surpass her record. 
Indeed, now that Tsing-tau has fallen, the 
number of hounds on the track of the few 
remaining hares will increase so largely 
that it should be merely a matter of days or 
weeks until Admiral von Spee’s little fleet 
and the other ships are accounted for. As 
it is, Australia is doubtless rejoicing to-day 
at this proof of the usefulness of her little 


new fleet. 





Sir Edward Grey’s telegram to the British 
Ministers in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, 
informing them that the British Government 
is satisfied with the assurance of the Gov- 
ernments of these countries that contraband 
goods shipped to them will not be subse- 
quently exported to an enemy country, dis- 
poses of a question which some have re- 
garded as threatening serious friction be- 
tween our own country and England. One 
after another, these vexing questions of the 
treatment of goods carried in neutral ships 
come up inevitably in such a situation as is 
presented by this war; but there is no rea- 
son to suppose that they will not, one after 
another, be disposed of in a way that will 
satisfy the just demands of the United 
States. Our Government can be trusted to 
look after the interests of our legitimate 
commerce; and surely no motive for respect- 
ing them could be stronger than the desire 





to preserve our good will which must ani- 
mate the British Government. It takes two 
to make a quarrel; and in this instance 
neither the one nor the other party has the 
slightest desire to quarrel. With no ill will 
on either side, it would require an extraor- 
dinary lack of good sense to prevent 
smooth and satisfactory adjustment of every 
dispute or difference that may arise on the 
subject. 


a 





When Mr. Hilaire Belloc gets to working 
with figures, there is no teiling what weird 
eonclusions he will turn up. Two or three 
years ago he distinguished himself by find- 
ing something appallingly pathetic in the 
plight of the poor but honest country folk 
who were then buying consols at 75, though 
they had in former years invested in them 
at 110; in apparently complete forgetfulness 
of the fact that buying at 75 means getting 
half as much interest again on the invest- 
ment as buying at 110. He is now engaged 
in computing the present strength of the 
German army, which he finds no difficulty 
in reducing to a desperate pass. The Ger- 
man losses to date he estimates at 1,750,000; 
and he is evidently of the opinion that 
every man jack of this million and three 
quarters is permanently out of the game: 
“Of all the available material for anything 
approaching a true army, a quarter has al- 
ready gone.” Moreover, he is astonished at 
his own moderation. He could easily, by “a 
little manipulation of the figures,” have 
made the total “very much larger”; what 
he has tried to do is to “fix the lowest con- 
ceivable minimum.” The British War Of- 
fice, however, and indeed British observers 
generally, are able to conceive a much low- 
er minimum; and accordingly there is no 
indication that they are going to content 
themselves with turning the German army 
over to the tender mercies of Mr. Belloc’s 
arithmetic. 


If the surrender of Tsing-tau to the 
Japanese besiegers comes as a surprise, it 
can only be because the world has not 
known of the conditions within the fortress. 
The Germans had made so stout a defence, 
and were apparently so prepared to sel) 
their lives dearly, that the general expecta 
tion was of a prolonged resistance. It could 
not have been merely a question of yielding 
to an overwhelmingly superior force, for that 
was pitted against the Tsing-tau garrison 
from the first. The inference seems clear 
that, in addition to the capture of outly 
ing forts, disease among the troops or short 
age of supplies or lack of ammunition com 
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pelled the surrender. Though this was 
inevitable from the beginning, its coming 
now will be a sad reminder to the German 
people of the losses on the sea and beyond 
the sea which the war has brought them. 





Great Britain’s prompt annexation of 
Cyprus, almost at the moment of declaring 
war on Turkey, does not, except in name, 
alter the status of that island. It has been 
in British hands since 1878, Disraeli having 
brought it home in his pocket, along with 
“peace with honor,” from the Congress of 
Berlin. A thin pretence of Turkish suze- 
rainty over Cyprus is all that the British 
Government has now ended. The step is 
doubtless intended, however, as a sharp re- 
minder to Turkey that, by going to war, she 
is endangering every foot of her possessions 
in Europe. Dispatches from Egypt intimate 
that fear of British annexation is felt there. 
Such a move at this time would apparently 
be a mistake, and is, indeed, unnecessary. 
The anomalous position of the Egyptian 
Government is one of the finest illustrations 
of the English disregard of logic in colonial 
policy. Lord Cromer gave expression to 
the whole curious arrangement when he 
said that the Government of Egypt was, of 
course, independent, except for its being 
nominally under Turkish suzerainty, but 
that it always did whatever the British 
Agent advised it to do! And Lord Milner, 
speaking of the possibility of an Egyptian 
revolt against the British, in consequence 
of the war with Turkey, points out that the 
Nationalist movement among the Egyptians 
has never looked towards Constantinople. 
The cry has always been, “Egypt for the 
Egyptians,” never Egypt for the Turks. This 
state of feeling would certainly seem _ to 
make it wise policy for the British at pres- 
ent, while defending Egypt, to leave her 
governmental status severely alone. 


To hail ex-President Taft as the succes- 
sor of Mark Twain, as one newspaper does, 
is a bit “previous,” but he is putting the 
country in his debt for his good-nature in 
treating questions of government and poli- 
tics. This might seem inconsistent with 
the importance which he attaches to sound 
notions on public matters. Yet his smile is 
never far behind his argument. The day 
after election he spoke to the students of 
the Harvard Law School on “The Presiden- 
cy.” He expressed his well-known prefer- 
ence for a single term of seven years, allud- 
ed ‘to the “recent Progressive party, with 
their disdain of Constitutional limitations,” 
and, as if to be impartial in his survey, re 


early practice of addressing Congress in 
person. This action he praised, but added: 
“I cannot but smile when I think of the 
chance for oratory that was lost to the fol- 
lowers of Jefferson because Mr. Roosevelt or 
I did not inaugurate this custom.” His char- 
acterization of “Uncle Joe Cannon, now re- 
divivus,” was that he was “one of the most 
faithful watchdogs of the Treasury, with a 
profane bark, that I have ever seen.” 

If the triumph of Penrose is a blow for 
his party in the country at large, the defeat 
of Sullivan in Illinois is a victory for the 
Democratic party, despite the support he 
received from the Administration. Sullivan 
is forward-looking in the sense that he can 
see which side his bread is buttered on, but 
the damning event in his career is the part 
that the “Sullivan Democrats” played in 
the election of the Republican Sullivan, Lor- 
imer, to say nothing of their reputed willing- 
ness to repeat the act. A politician who 
bosses his own party is bad enough, but one 
who is able to maintain an alliance with 
his fellow-boss of the opposing party is pe- 
culiarly dangerous in a two-party system of 
politics, since this arrangement deprives the 
electorate of the natural way of punishing 
the party that has fallen a prey to the 
tyrant. Sullivan’s name is associated with 
all that love of machinery, ward-heeling, and 
deals that marks the politician in the nar- 


word. His opponent, Sherman, within his | 
lights and abilities, represents the more 


terms of measures rather than methods. He 
is at all events far from being a disgrace to 


one of the greatest States in the Union. 


Any satisfaction that La Follette may have 
in the apparent defeat of McGovern as his 
associate in the Senate must be swallowed 
up in regret over the poor showing of the 
independent candidate for Governor, who 
had La Follette’s support, not to mention 
Roosevelt's, 
vote of the successful Republican candidate 
for the office. 


forecast of those who the 


dwelt upon 


strange position in which the father of the} 
} 
Wisconsin primary placed himself by his| Governor is evidently more alive than the 


repudiation of the outcome of a primary. 


His enemies are saying that he is for the 
primary when it gives him what he wants, 
This atti- 
tude recalls the inconsistency of another! State. 


but against it when it does not. 


reformer, no less a man than Tom Johnson, 





who, in the 


row and uncomplimentary meaning of the | 


statesmanlike type, the type that thinks in | 


but polled a bare fifth of the) 


The result confirms the 


later stages of the street-car 


jtwenty years been an ardent advocate of 
the initiative and referendum, opposed the 
|submission of the issues to popular vote. 
There were enough signatures to the refer- 
endum petitions to compel an election, how- 
which a small majority. 


The moral should place 


he lost by 
that 
consistency above everything else, but that 


ever, 


is, not one 


a statesman does wel! to be careful how he 
asserts the sacred finality of any political 
arrangement. 


What is the matter with Kansas now? 
With a perfectly good Progressive running 
for Governor and another for Senator, she 
chooses for the former position a man who, 
after careful consideration, deserted the 
Progressives for his old party, and for the 
the 


Senate a pronounced standpatter. In 


State of ex-Gov. Stubbs, concerning 
we were bid by the highest authority, “Keep 
your eye on Stubbs of Kansas Stubbs’s 
Arthur Capper, the ris- 


whom 


” 


party is now third. 
ing hope of the stern, unbending Roosevelt- 
ians, who was defeated by Hodges two years 
ago by only 29 votes in a total of 335,000, 
threw away his career, in the opinion of 
William Allen White 


when he put away the Progressive nomina- 


and other admirers, 


tion for Governor a few months ago and ac 


cepted the same place on the Republican 





ticket. These friends warned him that, 
while he might carry back with him into the 
party of the pirates a few of the more 
thoughtless Progressives, these’ would be 


| greatly overbalanced by the number of stand- 


pat Republicans who would scratch his 
| hame. Yet, lo, Capper’s vote leads all the 
|rest. The only consistent explanation of so 
| curious a political turn is that the Sun- 


| flower State is determined to surprise the 


| rest of the country at any cost. 


| We know nothing about the Governor-elect 
| of Colorado, Mr. Carlson, but he talks like a 
|} man of sense. He declares his resolute pur- 
| pose to bring to an end the industrial war- 
fare which has so long injured and disgrac- 
ed his State. To effect this by peaceful meth- 
ods is his earnest wish, but if it Is necessary 
to use force in order to protect property and 


' 
| 
The 


the right to labor, he will use it. new 
| present Executive to the shame of having 
order kept in Colorado, all these months, by 
| Federal troops. This has been tantamount 
;to an abdication of the sovereignty of the 


The whole situation growing out of 


| the Colorado mining war is reviewed impar- 
tially in the Bibliotheca Sacra by the Rev. 





57O 


Berle, of Cambridge, and the one posi- 
comes is that 


Dr 
tive conclusion to which he 
“the State of Colorado owes it to itself and 
the country to secure the withdrawal of the 
United States troops and to secure the ad- 
affairs in a lawful 


the 


ministration of its own 
If 
; of her Governor soon to be, Colorado 


manner.” we may judge by utter- 
ance 
is, in fact, about to resume her own govern- 


ment 


National interest attaches to the election 


by which Buffalo last week adopted a com- 
mission-government charter by a majority of 
15,000, in that she is the first city of over 
100,000 population to pass under that form; 


and State interest in that for a city of her 


class she achieves a unique measure of home 
rul Iler desperate fight against the Alder- 
manic gang, and the contractors and public- 
service corporations it has been alleged to 
favor, has extended over six years. For five 
the Legislature refused to respond to the de- 


mand of the voters for a charter bill; and 
en it finally passed, it was vetoed by the 


the 


wl 
M 
people, the new charter no doubt profited by 


yor. Repassed and brought before 


the fact that the Republicans advocated and 
the Democrats opposed it. Discontent with a 
tax-rate that has risen nearly 30 per cent. 
in a quarter-century, with the loss of Buf- 
falo’s waterfront, with her poor railway ter- 
minals and water supply, figured in the re- 
sult Five commissioners will govern the 
and 5 per cent. of the voters can call 
referendum on any The 
t cities heretofore under the commis- 
sion New with 340,- 
000; Jersey City, with 270,000; St. Paul, with 
with 213,000 people; 


Buffalo had tn 1910 a population of 423,000. 


city, 


for a ordinance. 


la rgees 


form are Orleans, 


214,000, and Denver, 


“Given an opportunity to deal with the 
cotton situation, the Legislature of South 
Carolina has wrought substantial results.” 


This tribute to the lawmakers of Columbia 
and Gov. Blease 


What 


is paid by the Atlanta Jour- 


nal are these substantial results 


which every cotton-growing State has been 


craving but which no one of them except 


South Carolina has succeeded in reaching? 
of a law Hmiting the cot- 


Simply the passing 


The Nation 


action of the sort by the whole cotton-grow- 
ing section, for one or two States to take it 
separately is only to injure themselves 
without relieving the strain. South Caro- 
lina may be doing it as an example for less 
bold ecommonwealths; if the example is not 
followed, she may save herself from harm by 
the simple process of repealing the law. Her 
action furnishes one of the most striking in- 
stances that even this country has seen of 
attempts to control economic consequences 
by legal measures. The experience of Brazil, 
with her huge coffee crop of a few years ago, 
might be a warning to the South in general 
not to take South Carolina’s lead. Inciden- 
tally, can such a law be Constitutional? 


For the first time, a “full-crew” railway 
law was last week submitted to popular vote 
and was overwhelmingly defeated. This oc- 
curred bill, having 
been passed by the Legislature and signed 
by the Governor, was referred to the voters. 
The result is 
significant in more ways than one. It is a 
pretty good index, in the first place, of the 
general feeling that the railways have had 
about as many hard knocks as they can 
stand, and that it is for the good of the 
country that they should have a chance to 
recuperate. Even more striking is the dem- 
onstration that the demand for full-crew 
laws—meaning the employment of more men 
are needed to handle the trains—has 
labor-union 


in Missouri, where a 





They rejected it decisively. 


than 
rested solely upon a narrow 
basis. Because the employees were organ- 
ized and exigent, they have been able to ter- 
rorize Legislatures and frighten Governors 
and befool politicians. The pretence was 
that there was an immense popular backing 
for the movement. But at the first real test 
in Missouri, this was shown to be hollow. 
Railway managers are warranted in hailing 
the event as most suggestive. It ought to 
help on the work for the repeal of full-crew 
laws in the States where they have been 
rashly enacted. All such legislative devices 


to “make work” are repugnant to sound 


|ideas of efficiency and economy. 





The session this week of the Governors’ 
|Conference in Madison, Wisconsin, sees the 


ton acreage for 1915 to one-third of the land ‘activities of that body pretty definitely lim- 


cultivated and 
to $100 for each acre so planted beyond the 


limit named The 


other Legislatures, but there seems to have | that 


a suspicion at other Southern capitals|this is so is indicative of the constant and 
| 


been 
that it was a bit too simple. 
he 


Certainly, what 


might made out for concerted 


ever case 





| 
imposing a fine of from $25) 
very simplicity of this | and 


solution might be expected to commend it to/| State 


ited to one-third its original programme; 
the topics of the relations between State 
nation, and the greater efficiency of 
government, being subordinated to 
of uniform State legislation. That 


general demand for attention to uniform 


laws, manifested continually in less im 
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portant ways. A fortnight ago the confer- 
ence of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws—men appointed by the Governors— 
met at Washington, and discussed or rec- 
ommended uniform laws on marriage and 
divorce, for the control of business corpora- 
tions, for the regulation of cold storage and 
of automobiles. The meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Railway Commission- 
ers this month has for its chief discussion 
the need of harmonizing Federal and State 
laws and rules affecting railways; and wide 
publicity has been given the protest of va- 
rious railway presidents against the haul- 
ing of their business “forty-nine different 
ways.” The Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, in its convention at Chicago, has 
just opened a campaign for uniform laws 
relative to titles and rural credits. The 
American Road Congress, which convened 
in Atlanta on Monday, heard a report from 
a committee which has worked with the 
American Bar Association ‘‘on the codifica- 
tion of State highway laws, with a view to 
securing more uniform and effective action 
among the States.” 


The closing of the Chicago stock yards 
adds interest to the opening of a good-sized 
packing-house, locally owned, at Moultrie, 
Ga., although the new enterprise has only 
an accidental relation to that incident. The 
purpose of the Moultrie Chamber of Com- 
merce, which was chiefly instrumenial in 
launching the concern, was to promote di- 
versified farming in south Georgia, north 
Florida, and southeastern Alabama by fur- 
nishing an easily accessible market for the 
cattle and hogs raised in those sections. Along 
with this purpose was the expectation that 
ultimately the enterprise would have a wider 
influence, in that packing would be done 
for distant markets. In this way, some cun- 
tribution would be made towards solving the 
problem of meat supply for the country in 
general. Already the New York Department 
of Agriculture, anticipating a possible cut- 
ting-off of Western supplies, has estimated 
that there are 2,376,000 cattle in this State, 
of which half are available for slaughter. In 
Pennsylvania a similar authority has point- 
ed out that with proper enterprise the State 
should raise all its own meat on its own 
hillsides, and dress it in its own towns. The 
recrudescence of the American live-stock in- 
dustry has long been felt to depend, in part, 
on again encouraging the small farmer to 
raise regularly a few beef cattle for the lo- 
cal butcher. Apart from this aspect, the dis- 
location of the industry of the greater stock 


yards is a serious blow to business. 
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THE CALMER VIEW. 

The Republicans won great successes last 
week, and their mighty rejoicing thereat is 
justified. But are they justified in assert- 
ing that the Democrats are hopelessly beat- 
en, and that nothing can prevent the Repub- 
lican party from carrying the country in 
1916? Let us look calmly at the actual po- 
litical situation as it is left by the election. 

The chief change wrought by it is the 
elimination of the Progressive party. This 
is admitted by all. The Republicans have 
virtually put down the 1912 revolt in their 
own ranks. But they still have their histor- 
ic enemy to face. How stands it with the 
latter? Not even a hostile summary of the 
position of the Democrats can deny that it 
is one of great strength. They have a ma- 
jority of ten or twelve in the United States 
Senate. That is secure for two years; it 
probably could not be displaced until after 
four years. In the House there is a Demo- 
cratic majority of from twenty to twenty- 
five. Then look at the once sure Republi- 
which the Democrats elected 
Governors—Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota, Wyoming; Maine they had won in 
Nebraska, too, reélects a Dem- 
ocratic Governor. Ohio they barely lost, 
while retaining Indiana by a plurality of 
more than 30,000. Does all this look like 
a party in a desperate plight? What we 
would ask confident Republican editors to 
do is to go back in memory to the late nine- 
ties, or even only six and eight years ago, 
and put to themselves the question what 
they would have thought then of a Demo- 
cratic party having not only the Presiden- 
cy, but both Houses of Congress and Gov- 
ernors in the States we have mentioned. We 
fancy that they would have thought the out- 
look pretty blue for their own party. 


As the case stands today, the Republi- 
cans are filled with hope, and have much 


can States in 
Michigan, 


September. 


reason to be. They have recovered a good 


deal of their fighting morale. The Progres- 
sive thorn in their flesh has been removed. 
Even ex-Senator Davenport, the Progressive 
nominee for Governor of New York—who 
polled only about a third as many votes as 
Sulzer did—admits that the election has 
shown that the American people are content 
to fall back upon the two-party system. 
This is undoubtedly a real ground of good 
cheer for the Republicans. But they still 
have a powerful antagonist to encounter. 
And in reckoning with such boastful certain- 
ty upon beating him two years from now, 
they may be a bit premature. It is just 
possible that the Republican prophets can- 
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not see so far over the hill as they profess; 


] 


and that the course of events may not prove 
so favorable to them as they pretend that 
it surely will be. 

Last week, they profited largely by the 
chapter of accidents. It was an accident that 


the country came up to election day with 


finance deranged and business suffering. No 
one could have foreseen the great amount 
of miscellaneous dissatisfaction and discon- 
tent which the European war would thrust 
upon the United States, and which inevita 
bly inured to the benefit of the Republican 
But an 


other time it may be the Democrats who will 





party in the voting on November 3. 


be lucky. Industry and trade are certain 


to improve before 1916; they may even be| 


flourishing by that year. If so, the Republi-| 
cans will be, on their own showing, estopped | 
from using the arguments and appeals which 
they have successfully employed this year. | 
In the recent campaign, they drew largely | 
bank of dis | 
institution presently | 


upon what Burke called “the 
but if that 


closes its doors, 


content”; 
where will they present 
their calamity drafts? 

Another thing. The Republicans will 
reckon ill if they leave President Wilson 
out. They admit that, up till now, he has 
displayed extraordinary qualities of leader- 
ship, yet seem to expect that he will sud- 
denly go sterile. But the provoking man 
may show in the future, as he has in the 
past, that his genius for public life and for 
political management is not lacking in flex- 
ibility. Certain it is that, at every point 
in his political career thus far, he has ex- 
hibited remarkable sagacity. Each situa- 
tion, as it has arisen, he has judged with 
great accuracy. This was as true in his 
campaign for Governor of New Jersey as it 
was in his campaign for the Presidency. 
Many at the time did not like his tactics, 
but these proved to be correct. And no one 
denies that he has acutely divined his op- 
portunities at Washington, and has availed 
himself of them with wonderful mastery. 
Now, why should it be supposed that these 
great political talents of the President should 
all at once fail him? that the 
changed conditions in Congress and through- 
out the country will be a great test of his 
abilities and his skill. But thus far he has 
seen every problem before him clearly, and 
has found the key to it. Why take it for 
granted that he has not the wit to adjust 
himself to the new demands upon his lead- 
ership, or the force to shape and execute 
the new policies which the new times will 
We make no prophecies of Wood- 


It is true 


call for? 





row Wilson’s continued success; but such 


OTL 


| prophecies would be as worth credence as 


are the glowing predictions of a Republican 


march to unquestioned victory. 


ARE WE POLITICALLY FICKLE? 


Col. Roosevelt's choice, on the day af- 


consoling from 


odd. 


ter election, of a passage 


the Scriptures was doubly He made 


his own the grieving statement of the 
Apostle that “they will not endure sound 
doctrine,” but will “heap to themselves 
teachers having itching ears,” and “turn 
away their ears from the truth.” Now, 
this “they” can be none other than “the 
people,” or the majority of them, whose 
infallible political decisions the Colonel and 
his new party have exalted to the skies 


Why, he was ready to recall a judgment 


of courts, a Constitution, in 


if 


chance vote that they wanted it done. Yet 


the upset 


a twinkling 


or 


“the people” showed by a 


now he mourns over the political delusions 
to which the people are subject, just as if 


he were a Federalist or a Tory. More 


over, he is sublimely unconscious that the 


most frequently brought against 
is that of 


itching ears 


charge 


himself having been a teacher 


with meaning an ear to the 
ground listening for the immediately popu- 
the 


Was not the person who called the Colonel's 


lar—who turned people unto fables. 
attention to this Lessoa for the Day tempt 
ed 
“Thou art the 


to point him to another Scripture 


man"? 

We never could understand the Colonel's 
humor, or lack of it at times, and have 
no thought of dealing with it now. What 
interests us complaint 
that Americans are politically fickle; that 
they are easily swept away by every wind 
of doctrine; and that, having begun a good 
work, they weary of it and do not drive it 
on to completion. This be but 
one craves a wider basis for induction than 
That the people have 


is his underlying 


may true, 
the Colonel suggests. 

left off following him 
vincing proof that they are mere political 
That they 


is really not a con- 


often appear to 
at 


surprising 


weathercocks. 


change their political views, or least 
their party 
rapidity, is true. 


before Roosevelt was 


preferences, with 


This was remarked long 
and doubt 
But in all the 


ups and downs of parties, the coming and 


born, no 


will be after he is dead. 


passing of political leaders, the catching up 
and then the dropping of novelties in gov- 
ernment, is there nothing but an almless 
ebb and flow, the insensate “flux” of Greek 
philosophy? That is a question much bet- 


ter worth discussing than any grievance, 








| = 


-) >. 


- 


4 


real or fancied, which Col. Roosevelt may 


at the moment be cherishing. 

4 part of the appearance of excessive 
changeableness in American political life 
is owing to our readiness to experiment 
If any man comes along with a suggested 


great improvement in our way of conduct- 
ing publi 


him 


affairs, 


to 


we are disposed to give 


a chance show what he can do. 


Good often results from this, but frequently 
it merely arouses false hopes in the breasts 
of political inventors. Then when their ex- 
pectations come to nothing, they are tempt- 
ed to rail at the fickleness of the people. 


But it may not be fickleness at all; it may 


be simply a cool survey of the results of 
making use of a political novelty, or play- 
ing with a political toy, and concluding 
that it has not lived up to promises and 
had better be quietly dropped. 

An illustration of this Hes at hand in 


the announcement of the programme of the 
at Madi- 


modest 


Conference this week 
It 


There will be reports and ad- 


Governors’ 


s0n, Wisconsin. is a very 
programme. 
dresses on rural credit, on State control of 
the 
Governors’ recommendations in the form of 
bills, of the 


The discus- 


natural resources, on submission of 


certain 
That 


sions will be useful, no doubt, and it may 
be 


and on aspects uni- 


formity of laws is all. 
that the actual attendance of Governors 
be larger than at the last meeting of 
kind. But the is that 


the high and, as we can now see, exaggerat- 


will 


the notable thing 


ed hopes connected at first with the project 


of the “House of Governors,” have been 
tacitly abandoned. There were those who 
saw in it a political discovery, or invention, 
of enormous importance. It was to give 


us a new codrdinate branch of the Govern- 


ment. All sorts of public problems were to 
be solved by It with ease; and the sittings 
‘ he House of Governors were to be fol- 
lowed with breathless Interest by the people 
in all the States But the experience of a 
few years has been sufficient to dissipate 
all t expectations Public Interest in 
the novelty has sunk almost to the point 
of expirl The Institution lingers on, 
serving mir purposes usefully, but evi- 
dently destined never to verify the enthu- 
silastic predictlo of its early sponsors. It 
was again a ci such as Emerson spoke 
of when he said that people are at first 
inclined to see In a new doctrine or move- 
ment a thunderbolt which will plerce to 
t ntre of the earth, but that soon they 
dd iver that it has made barely a scratch 


old rind. 


its 


; ugh 


r | v ° 
The Nation 
When that 
'matter, it is obviously unjust to say that 
fickle in giving up what 
found out Po- 


is a fair description of the 
the people are 


they have will not work. 
litical 
failures as 


When we quote the saying “Prove 


experiment means the rejection of 
well as the acceptance of suc- 
cesses. 
all things,” we usually add merely, “Hold 
fast to that which is good.” But it goes 
without saying that the duty is just as 
clear of throwing away that which is bad. 
the latter process there may seem too 


but change for 


In 
great readiness to change, 
good reason shown is not a proof of insta- 
bility of character. And, in sober fact, most 
of the charges of fickleness, on the part of 
American voters, deal only with externals. 
Political machinery may be shifted or re- 
made from time to time; parties and lead- 
ers may rise and fall; but the fundamental 
political forces of the nation do not fly 
madly from their orbit. 


WAKING UP TO OUR DUTY. 

The growth of the Belgian Relief Fund in 
the past few weeks has been encouraging. 
Last week alone added about $120,000 to the 
amount, and brought the total to nearly 
$400,000. In this total, and in the contribu- 
tions for the week, are included handsome 
sums sent to the Belgian Relief Committee 
in New York by local committees in other 
cities; thus $30,000 was received from the 
Boston committee on Saturday. And there 
continues to be that wide range of size in the 
contributions of individuals—all the way 
from $1 to $10,000—and that large number 
of separate participants which ought to obtain 
in a matter appealing as this does to the 
deepest instincts of our common humanity. 

But let it not be thought that $400,000 is 
anything more than a beginning—a mere 
earnest of what this great nation of a hun- 
dred million inhabitants, blest with resourc- 
es almost beyond measure and happy in its 
exemption not only from the horrors but 
also from the terrific economic burdens of 
war, is going to do for the relief of a people 
crushed beneath the weight of affliction. We 
are not forgetting the magnificent work of 
rescue which is being carried on by the Rock- 
efeller Foundation, over and above that fur- 
nished by the general contribution. But all 
that the Foundation will do, together with 
all that will be done by individuals, is sure 
to fall far short of what will be needed to 
supply the Belgian sufferers with the bare 
necessities of decent existence. 


The Foundation took care, in the first an- 


/nouncement of its plans of relief, to make 
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it plain that these could not be regarded as 
making it in the least less incumbent on the 
people at large to give as abundantly as pos- 
sible for the same purpose; and it has been 
gratifying to note that in point of fact con- 
tributions have been coming in more rapidly 
since that announcement than before. The 
Foundation is working in coéperation with 
the Belgian Relief Committee of New York; 
and the two organizations have now made a 
joint appeal in which they ask “the good peo- 
ple of the United States to do their utmost 
in this extreme emergency.” A statement 
that may influence many persons to give lib- 
erally is that relating to the arrangements 
for sending and distributing the relief sup- 
plies. All transportation expenses, as well 
as all expenses of organization and distribu- 
tion, will be defrayed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and accordingly “any person 
who gives either in money or in food can be 
certain that the whole of his contribution 
will reach some one in Belgium who needs 
help.” Contributions of money should be 
sent to the Belgian Relief Committee, 10 
Bridge Street, New York, and checks should 
be made payable to its order. 

With the plea, sometimes put forward 
against participation in this work of mercy, 
that “charity begins at home,” we have no 
sympathy whatever. By this we do not 
mean in the least to excuse any person who 
does less than he ought to do for the poor 
and unemployed at home because he has sent 
something to the Belgians. On the contrary, 
we would urge upon everybody the impera- 
tive duty of keeping up his full usual quota 
and more—for the need is greater—of aid to 
works of charity and humanity in our own 
country. Charity does indeed begin at 
home; but there is no reason in the world 
why it should end at home. And above ail, 
there is no reason why at a time of appalling 
distress abroad and of more than usual 
want at home, it should end at the same 
point as it does in ordinary times. There is 
hardly a man of the well-to-do classes, still 
less of the wealthy classes, who could not in 
this emergency double or treble his usual 
expenditure for humane objects, and yet suf- 
fer no perceptible impairment either of his 
resources or of his enjoyments, to say noth- 
ing of any sacrifice of comfort or well-being. 
It is preposterous to regard it as a matter 
of course that what a man gives to the deso- 
lated peopie of Belgium he must take away 
from the poor of his own country. 

How small is the $400,000 thus far collect- 
ed, in comparison either with the occasion 
or with our disposable means, it ought to re- 
quire no argument to show. There are in 
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this country—and a considerable percent- 
age of them are in New York city—several 
hundred persons whose income exceeds a 
quarter of a million dollars, thousands hav- 
ing an income of more than fifty thousand 
dollars, while the number of those whose in- 
come is above five thousand runs up into the 
hundreds of thousands. If each of these per- 
sons were to give what he could give with- 
out feeling it at all, the total would be not 
only millions, but tens of millions of dol- 
lars. In the little province of Nova Scotia 
there was contributed, in response to an ap- 
peal from the Premier, $35,000 in cash, be- 
sides a great quantity of useful gifts. To 
match this cash contribution, the United 
States, in proportion to its population and 
wealth, would have to give probably at least 
$20,000,000. And we may be sure that no- 
body in Nova Scotia has deprived himself of 
anything he really needs in order to make 
this handsome gift. Our people are not less 
generous; as usual in all such matters, what 
stands most in the way is want of imagina- 
Let every man of generous temper 
devote but a few minutes of earnest 
thought to an attempt to realize what is real- 
ly going on in Belgium, what our country’s 
duty is in this situation, and what he him- 
self must do if he is to expect that that duty 
will be performed. Then, if he can go on 
“getting and spending” just as though all 
were well with the world, we are sadly mis- 
taken in our estimate of men’s capacity for 


tion. 


unselfishness. 


THE WAR AND AVIATION. 


The annual report of Brig.-Gen. George P. 
Seriven, Chief Signal Officer of the United 
States army, confirms the view entertained 
by non-professional students of the war that 
the use of aircraft “has worked a great revo- 
lution in the theory and application of grand 
tactics.” No one can have followed day by 
day the accounts of the war in the foreign 
press without being convinced of the value 
of this new instrument of warfare. But not 
as a destructive agent. The net result of 
all the bomb-dropping on both sides has 
been of the slightest, so far as concerns ac- 
tual injuries or killings, or the destruction 
of property of value to the enemy. Gen. 
Scriven is so impressed with this that he 
believes that bomb-dropping on land will be 
stopped by the consent of all civilized peo- 
ples. Humanity stands for almost every 
atrocity in war, but the killing of women 
and children by aviators, however uninten- 
tionally, seems beyond the pale, The fact 
that the British have now imitated the Ger- 
man tactics, in their flying over Bruges, will 
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accentuate the demand that this form of war- 
fare be placed alongside the poisoning of 
wells. 

It has been but seldom that a discharge 
from aeroplane or dirigible has done sub- 
stantial damage. At the outbreak of the 
war the French, whose achievements in avi- 
ation and possession of Clement-Bayard 
dirigibles had led to the belief that they 
would be the masters of the air, let loose a 
whole swarm of aviators. They not only 
crossed the German frontiers and bombard- 
ed some Rhine cities, but one even reached 
Niirnberg and dropped useless missiles upon 
that city—a fact which Germans are con- 
stantly citing in reply to the criticisms of 
those who denounce them for similar acts. 
This French air raid was a total failure. A 
number of the best-known aviators were 
killed or captured, and the comparative in- 
efficiency of the corps led, after the German 
to the dismissal of its 
commander and a reorganization. The Clem- 
ent-Bayards have not even been heard from, 


flights over Paris, 


and by some gross error no less than fifty 
aeroplanes were allowed to fall into German 
hands at Rheims. The Russian aviators, too, 
have not distinguished themselves so much 
as have the Germans and English. To the 
latter belongs the honor of the best single 
achievement of the war—Lieut. Marix’s de- 
struction of the envelope of the Zeppelin in 
its shed at Diisseldorf. On the whole, the 
offensive work of the aviators has achieved 
little; the best from the military point of 
view that can be said for it is that the Ger- 
mans indubitably hastened the fall and evac- 
uation of Antwerp, Ostend, and other Bel- 
gian towns by terrorizing the civilian pop- 
bomb-dropping by 

An eye-witness of 


ulation through their 
aeroplanes and dirigibles. 
the raid over Antwerp assures us that the 
detonations were horrifying beyond words, 
and that the destruction was complete where 
the bombs fell. 

None the less, Gen. Scriven is thoroughly 
justified in urging the United States Gov- 
ernment to go slowly in the matter of dirigi- 
bles. After the promised German raid upon 
England is over it may be necessary for him 
to revise this judgment. To-day, however, 
the Zeppelin and Parseval and Schiitte-Lanz 
airships have nothing to their credit which 
could not have been as well done by aero- 
planes. No British warship has even been 


assailed by them. It was a Schiitte-Lanz 
that gave to the crew of the U-9 the news of 
the whereabouts of the Hogue, Cressy, and 
Aboukir; but an aeroplane could easily have 
had the same luck. So far as the army 


scouting is concerned, the advantage is thus 





The revolution 


that this has achieved is, indeed, 


far all with the aeroplane. 
remark- 
A surprise attack or a sudden flank 
be- 


able. 


movement is now impossible, not only 
cause of the millions of men on the battle 
line, but because the aeroplanes are omnl- 
To conceal even a battery from 


In the early 


present. 
them is practically impossible. 
Rus- 
hide 


their advancing columns from the German 


the Germans the 
to 


movements against 


sians tried every means possible 


aeroplanes. They abandoned the highways, 
changed their marching hours, went through 


fields and forests, and finally resorted to 


night-marching only. But Gen. von Hinden- 


burg was never without the most accurate 


information while laying his terrible trap 
near Tannenberg. That his aviators have 


not prevented his defeat near Warsaw is 


not to be laid at their doors. They have 
done as wonderfully as have the officers of 
the German submarines. 

Gen. Scriven is careful to point out that 
wholly supersede 


air scouting will never 


reconnaissance and patrolling work by cav- 
alry and cyclists. It is more in the field of 
strategy that the aviator’s opportunity lies; 
yet it is a fact, attested by numerous Ger- 
man reports, that aeroplanes have located 
batteries and concealed intrenchments and 
signalled the proper ranges during the hot- 
test of the firing. Gen. Scriven admits that 
the efficiency of both artillery and infantry 
fire has been enormously increased as a re- 
sult of this scouting in minor tactical opera- 
tions. As for defence against aeroplane at- 
tack, letters from the front tell of the enor- 
mous difficulty of hitting fliers. Volley fir- 
ing is resorted to in the hope that a chance 
shot may bring the craft down, and, of 
course, artillery is less effective than infan- 
try firing. In an article in the Journal of the 
Royal Service Institution, written prior to 
the war, Col. Louis Jackson, formerly of the 
that a 


will 


Royal Engineers, gives his opinion 
properly designed vertical-fire cannon 
make possible a “very good degree of effi 
ciency” against fliers. We have as yet not 
enough facts from the front to confirm this 
opinion. Col. Jackson does not believe that 
any system of aerial patrol at night will pr« 
vent the arrival of dirigibles or their begin 
ning an attack. He admits that destruction 
and panic in the large British cities would 
be a very serious matter from various points 
of view, and that the dropping of half a ton 
of gun-cotton on the War Office or the Ad- 
miralty in London might have notable re- 
sults in “disorganizetion and discourage- 
ment.” His sole conclusion is that the only 


sure defence is by dirigibles and armed aero- 





HOTA 


planes. 
ble 
Count Zeppelin. 


At 


hints for the German General Staff and 


VISUNDERSTOOD SOUTH AMERICA. 
A report has just been published of a tour 
of 


chief 


a group of university men through the 
of South 
The journey was undertaken un- 


capitals America this past 
summer, 
der the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace; and the dozen pro- 
fessors and teachers sent out were peculiar- 
ly fitted for their task. This was, in general, 
to seek 


tions 


to develop closer intellectual rela- 
the United States and the 
All that has to 


between 
South American republics. 
education and humane and social 


do with 


activities—in a word, the essentials of South 
civilization—was sympathetically 
They 


everywhere welcomed, and every facility was 


American 


studied by these travellers. were 


afforded them. But what was their strong- 
est net impression? It is pretty clearly set 
forth 
Bard, 
skilled 


great 


in the report, written by Prof. H. E. 
of 

inquirers 
gulf 


world of South America and our own. 


educated and 
like 
the intellectual 
It is| 
Just as we in 


Columbia. These 


found something a 


fixed between 
the old story from a new angle. 
this country do not understand South Amer- 
ican government and trade, so we do not | 
understand the leading cultural ideals of the 
peoples to the south of us. This conclusion 
appears again and again, directly and by im- 


plication, in the pages of the report. 


least, his paper contains valua-| 








has appositeness greater than could 


have been foreseen 


It 
when the party sailed | 
from New York last May. For we have since | 
had the South American opportunity thrust | 
upon the United States as never before. Noth- | 
ing has been more talked about in trade and | 
The 

\merican commerce caused by the | 
the first all | 
invitation and chal- 
And the 


7 | 
seemed so natural, so Inevitable. There was | 


banking circles huge dislocation in 


South 


European war was from in 


| 
minds as a wonderful 
to enterprise. thing | 


lenge our 


no need to speak in terms of commercial 


conquest, Our merchants were not called 


upon to oust rivals already in possession of 


the fleld Those rivals were temporarily | 
the consequences of the war.| 
| 


Americans turned of their own | 


by 
The South 


crippled 


accord to us How instinctive and sponta: 


neous was this looking to American mar- | 
kets may be seen In the recent action of the| 
Argentine Government in laying before the | 
Secretary of Commerce at Washington “a}| 
plan for closer commercial relations which 


contemplates that American manufacturers 
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shall take the place left vacant by European 
industry.” 

This, as Secretary Redfield has pointed 
out, is really a kind of official notice to Amer- 
ican exporters. But they have been finding 
out since August 1 that they have a great 
deal to learn about the South American mar- 
ket. By them, too, South America has been 
misunderstood. South America, also, was 
clutched by the world-wide financial crisis. 
She had her own moratorium. And the very 
first requisite for developing trade along 
new lines was the providing of banking fa- 
cilities. In addition, large exporting houses 
found that it would be highly advisable to 
open branches in one or more South Ameri- 
can centres. The emergency and the oppor- 
tunity were great, but they alone could not 
create trade. The business had to be gone 
about in patient fashion, the details being 
studied and the necessary ways and means 
worked out with an attention which few 
Americans had ever given to the subject. 

There is really nothing new in this revela- 
tion of our ignorance concerning the repub- 
lics of Latin America. It has been harped 
upon for years in our Consular Reports. 
These have told us, to satiety, that there was 
no possibility of our entering the South 
American market with success on a large 
scale, unless we sought trade by methods 
that approved themselves to our customers. 
Their tastes must be consulted, as they no- 
toriously had not been by haphazard Ameri- 
can exporters, venturing now and then to 
take a little “flier” to the south; their sys- 
tems of credit and banking must be studied 
and conformed to; a higher type of commer- 
cial agents must be sent to them; above all, 
a market for what they had to sell must be 
provided in this country. 

This admitted American neglect of trade 
opportunities beyond the sea has often been 
explained, and naturally enough, as due to 
the absorption of our best business talent 
in the far greater opportunities at home. 
But excessive homekeeping, we know, causes 
“homely wits.” Professor Bard cites the de- 
lightful instance of an American publisher 
of whom a gentleman in Buenos Ayres had 
ordered two books, but who wrote that he 
could not forward them to “Caseros, Buenos 
Ayres,” and asked if his correspondent could 
not call for his mail at Rio de Janeiro or 
Rahfa! If a publisher—or, let us hope, his 
mailing clerk—could do that, of what might 
not an exporter of boots and shoes be capa- 
ble? We have no doubt that, in the end, 
a good part of this misunderstanding of 
South America will be overcome, but it will 
take time and attention. 
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Chivnicls of the War 


The speech of Lord Kitchener at the 
Guildhall on the occasion of the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet on Monday evening answers the 
critics in the London press who have re- 
cently been complaining of the backward- 
ness of recruits in coming forward to fill 
the ranks of the new army, and of the faulty 
organization which the War Office has pro- 
vided for their enrolment. Lord Kitchener 
is not addicted to exaggeration, and s80, as- 
suming that he was correctly reported, we 
must accept his statement that “more than 
1,250,000 men are in training in this country 
{England], excluding the overseas contin- 
gent.” The enlistment of more than a mil- 
lion and a quarter men in three months 
hardly seems to bear out the complaints of 
the press, nor can the War Office fairly be 
blamed if, with an organization intended to 
deal with recruiting for an army of 165,000 
men, it has found itself somewhat swamped 
by the recent enlistment. To the numbers 
of the new army must be added the expedi- 
tionary force in France and Belgium, which, 
with the Indian troops and the Territorial 
regiments that have reinforced it, must now 
consist of at least 300,000 men. Apart, then, 
from any further enlistments, from natural 
wastage in the process of training, from loss- 
es at the front, and from men who have only 
recently enlisted and will not be adequately 
prepared for active service, Great Britain 
should have in the field by the early spring 
an army of not less than a million men. 





The question of officers for these troops is 
naturally a serious one. Not only have offi- 
cers for the new army to be found, but the 
losses at the front must be replaced. These 
numbered, up to October 27, 1,598, of whom 
384 were killed, 876 were wounded, and 338 
were missing. Those reported as missing 
are most of them prisoners, and so are out 
of action for the duration of the war. Of 
the wounded a considerable proportion may 
be expected to return to active service before 
the war is ended. For the training of the 
new army there are available in the senior 
ranks a number of retired officers too old 
for active service, but fully competent for 
the work required at home. Their places on 
active service will doubtless be filled by pro- 
motions. For the junior ranks public-school 
boys and university men, many of whom 
have served in the Officers’ Training Corps, 
are receiving commissions, and, as the lists 
of promotions and appointments in the Lon- 
don Times reveal, non-commissioned officers 
are being promoted rather freely to the com- 
missioned ranks on account of meritorious 
service in action. 


By the spring, then, it may be assumed 
that Great Britain will have in the field an 
effective army of a million men. By that 
time, too, the attrition which, according to 
dispatches from the front, is already begin- 
ning to be noticed in the German armies, 
may be expected to have had its effect. Time, 
as we pointed out early in the war, is fight- 
ing on the side of the Allies and against the 
Germans and Austrians. France, Germany, 
and Austria can hardly do more now than 
make up the wastage of the war. By spring 
it will be difficult even for them to do that. 
Russia, on the other hand, has not yet mar- 
shalled her full strength, and Great Britain 
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has hardly made a beginning. The strategy | Vistula and the Bug Rivers. By the end of . . . sf 
exhibited by Gen. Joffre must be viewed in| last week they had been pushed back a hun- Foreign Correspondence 
the light of these considerations. A military|dred miles to the iine of the River Wart 
critic recently described that strategy as an|As we write now, there is some doubt as to inn pail 
effort to avoid being beaten, and in the de-/the exact position occupied by the German!|CHARLES PEGUY—FRENCH POET ANID 
scription there is nothing derogatory. A car-|army. Berlin dispatches, reporting a Rus- VICTIM OF WAR 
dinal principle of both the French and the|sian repulse in East Prussia on November 8, 
German General Staffs has been to adopt the| which may have been only a minor en-| Pat October 1 
offensive. The French tried it at the begin-|cagement, allude to the army of Gen. von| In the late endk fizhting, whi is a 
ning of the war, with disastrous results 1n| Hindenburg as still occupying the line of the|to be the struggle for life of G lan cult 
Alsace-Lorraine. Since then Gen. Joffre has| \warthe, but seem to admit that Russian pa-| against Latin civilization, Charles P . 
adjusted himself to circumstances, and, more | trols have crossed the frontier within the past | struc k by a bullet in the brain. No more p 
Scipionis, has conducted a defensive cam-/|few days. Petrograd dispatches, on the other | vasive intelligence has gon in these bat 
paign, allowing the German leaders to test! hand, declare positively that Russian troops| ties which are levelling the d an 
the theory of their military textbooks that/are established at Pleschen, thirteen miles| brute matter. He was le k 
intrenched positions in the field will yield| west of the frontier, and unofficial dispatches | except, perhaps, by some cur ' 
to determined attacks undertaken in force,|;eport that the strong defensive line, Kalisz- | of things, in Germany 
trusting to the stability of his lines, and rely-|(zenstochowo-Cracow, which the Germans In France, for fifteen years, his ¢ s 
ing for ultimate success on the natural at-|had previously prepared for precisely this|la Quinzaine, or “Fortnightly Books,” held a 
trition caused by the disproportionate losses| mergency, has been abandoned. The for-| public fit though small. In them h i 
inflicted on the attacking troops. Gen.| ward sweep of the Russians has been so for-|to the world Romain Rolland and hi Ie 
Joffre’s strategy may be slow, but it has the! »igable that it seems by no means improb- | Christophe”; the Cahiers rouges of the Com 
appearance of being extremely sure. He is/.pie that the Germans have been driven |munist, Maxime Vuillaume; Daniel Haléy 
waiting for the weakening of the German | fom this corner of Poland, which they have|“Apologia for Our Past” (the past you f 
armies and the reinforcement of his own by| nelq since the outbreak of the war, into their} men), and his own “Mystery of the ©} 
the fresh British troops before undertaking own territory. of Joan of Arc,” by which he became 
any general offensive. - known to the generality. All these and ot 

On the wings of the main army, north and| who were allowed to print their writ! 

The character of the fighting during the|south, successes seem also to have been| his “copy-books” agreed little among the 
past week in France and Belgium has dif-|zained. In East Prussia the fighting on the| selves in their mental evolution-—except 
fered from that of preceding weeks only in| frontier appears to have been exceptionally | the act of evolving. Whither youth does not 
having been, if possible, more intense. There| severe. Berlin reports the Russian defeat|ask; and a whole wing of You et 
has been a change, however, in the German|to which we have alluded, near Gumbinnen; | thought, not the same thing but in time t 
objective. The attack on Calais by way of| Petrograd records successes at Goldap andj the fortnightly beat of Charles Péguy. Fe 
the coast has been definitely abandoned on} ear Soldau, both within the East Prussian | himself, his brain, however trained and pol 
account of the flooding of the country be-| border, and some 120 miles apart. In Galicia | ished as a normatien, lived and grew mor 
tween Nieuport and Dixmude, and the main | the Russian army appears to have regained | 4d more in the traditions of his French 
attack has been directed on the line between | most of the ground which it formerly occu-|CeStors of a thousand year deen 
Ypres and the River Lys. The object of the | pied, and which was evacuated by the re- patriotism and religion and logic, which ts th 
Germans is presumably to break the line| treat to the San River, in preparation for filiation of thought, but not in literary form 
here and reach Boulogne, the occupation of|the great battle. Jaroslav was reoccupied | There is no more lesperate case of a sei 
a town on the English Channel having ap- | last week, and in announcing the victory in| ‘t® be introduced to a foreign pul ic. Som 
parently become almost an obsession in the|telegrams to Gen. Joffre and Lord Kitchen- compared the influence of Iris prose to that of 
minds of the Kaiser and his General Staff.|er, the Grand Duke Nicholas, who has usual- | T!omas Carlyle, which means that there ; 
All things are possible in war, but it is diffi-|ly been somewhat conservative in his re- | not the slightest literary resemblance; | 
cult to see how the German commanders] ports, alluded to it significantly as “incon. | both reached down to the Vera yore sie 
can look for success in their present en-|testably the greatest success gained on our | ‘east one generation, that younger than thet 
deavor. The most favorable opportunity | side since the beginning of the war.” An |‘ ie sae oe oo oe eee oe ee 
they have had of breaking through the Allied | attempt was apparently made to get round | @ eS he ovate WHS SERNSS TS ' 
line was after the fall of Antwerp, when the|the left flank of the retreating Austro-Ger- | che veneers Gtienien that may | ee 
army that had been engaged there was re- | man army, and squeeze it against the Car- to minds whose commonest stimulus is in 
leased and was thrown against the left of | pathians, but this seems to have failed, and headlines. In primitive generations to whi 
the Allies. If they failed then to eahiewe | the defeated army has retreated on Cracow we may be reverting 53 . _ oc bremam 
their object, it seems hardly probable that | wieatiom, sucn ncaa = Srey & — 
they can succeed now. The system of com- | The most serious naval engagement of the pe a sana thd oe ~ me 
munications from point to point in the rear! war occurred off the coast of Chili on Novem- auet Sagerds Legs oe —- wir 
of the Allies’ line has evidently been brought | ber 1, between a British and a German squad gine See re Seen ee Ceeeee oe o 
to a high state of efficiency, permitting of | ron. The former consisted of the cruisers | |, Fogg a aces pi _— nds, tet = 
the rapid concentration of reinforcements at! Good Hope, Monmouth, and Glasg: the lat noe seb gts itclapsieas ‘ ; 
threatened points. The character of the | ter of the cruisers Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, een rovreaghegn ces CS, Was & 
fighting is almost monotonous in its same- | Leipzig, and Dresden. The Good Hope and Caasss Peguy's legacy to the world 
ness. A desperate attack is launched by|Monmouth engaged the Scharnhorst and No one need be expected to read through 
the Germans; the defenders, temporarily |Gneisenau; the Glasgow foueht the Leip- | SU¢™ poetry; but, as in unread poets of James 
overwhelmed, retire to other positions; sup- | zig and Dresden he henvier armament of | the First's reign, perennial inspiration may 
ports arrive; a counter-attack is made, and/the German ships told, and at the end of | !© S0Usht in it of lofty thoughts and images 
the previous position is reoccupied. The|an hour the Good Hope foundered. The Mon-|@"4 even felicities of expression. The open- 
changes in the relative positions of the armies | mouth hauled off after dark and it is virtual- |!" lines are, very literally: 
in France and Belgium during the past week l ly certain that she has sunk. The Glasgow] © mother, buried outside the first garden's pale 
have been insignificant. | got away without serious damage. This suc- No longer did you know that climate of gr 

— cess, which was highly creditable to the en-| 4®¢ the Pool and the spring and the high terrace 
| . s : , | And the first sun on the first morning 

The seriousness of the defeat which caused |terprise and fighting qualities of the German 
the retirement of Gen. von Hindenburg’s | navy, was partly offset by the destruction, an- | Twenty-three like stanzas follow, bexinnit 
army from the line of the Vistula becomes | nounced on Tuesday, of the German cruiser | to tell what Eve, expelled from Fad 
more apparent every day. Berlin has mini-| Emden by the heavier and speedier Austral- | ©" knew,” and then of more of what the earth 
mized it as a “strategic retreat,” but it is|ian cruiser Sydney off Cox« Island, in the In- | was then: 
clear that it cannot be explained by such eu-/|dian Ocean On the same day it was an-| The silence of the « ke still lakes 
phemism. On October 14 the battle on the Vis- | nounced that the German cruiser Konigsbereg ; 
tula began. A decisive result was reached ten | had been bottled up at Mafia Island, on | ‘pelt ei cate bie tee 
days later by the outflanking of the German coast of German East Africa, by the block- And days of bilas were nnades 
troops near Warsaw, at the junction of the'ing of the harbor. And all reposed in the evening 
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Next seventeen quatrains, and then twenty 


how 





variations, meditate 


Giod Himeelf, at 
Rested bro over his creation 








once young and eternal, 
ling | 
| 
in the language of the Incas, Humboldt | 
ed, God is called Vinay Huayna, “the eter- | 
TT youns Then twenty-four stanzas | 
ip again what Eve no longer knew and | 
hat now she knew | 
No longer knew you aught save time in space, 
No longer did you know the youth of the world, 
And that peace of the beart heavier and more deep 
I n immense Ocean under God's regard: 
t rest of the heart which nothing wants, 
Which knows itself served by all Eternity, 
I “ * Master, its good possesses 
nn tremulous unity 
eighteen further stanzas bring Eve to 
he children 
ger did you know aught but a hurrying race: 
nger did you know aught but a world saying—No! | 
You have borne only a complaining race, ! 
vow | mi to earth and pow victorious, 
Now and sage—or mad 
0 ! ' my race and the captive race 
I ver pressing against its prison walls! | 
i 
Let not the reader wonder at this unforeseen 
ul trophe t Mother Eve, for at an initial | 
gol of tl poetic “tapestries,” it is ex 
plained of all-— “Jesus speaks.” 
Hi I t! woman must for evermore 
t tl ‘ order, twenty-six stanzas tell 
() woman ordering palaces and towers, 
And ! about and tiniquities, 
y ng ress and antiquities, 
Old * and youthful loves! 
hut just what the woman should restore to 
order in all human things, from the flight | 
it of Kden to Christ's Passion and to the | 
nal | urrection of all, 154 stanzas do but} 
: | 
We n, thou hearest me: when the souls of the dead | 
Si ! b b woking in old parishes, 
After mh t stress and ®© many woes, | 
For the little that's left of thelr wretched bodies; 
And when t ' n elds of carnage 
Sokllers so many dead for mortal states 
\“ i est no more at Christmastide, 
! | ice, in the stable and Time, 
] f lereel’s last-born 
When ft mere descend from great organ lofts 
f Life's beautiful days 
fty eathedral courts 
I freed from vast charpela, 
I 1 | ind bishops’ towns, 
ing } wv of their burial place— 
‘ of the leper and the great commander, 
“ w in that encumberment, 
in that bewllderment 
Te t thelr stepe with some poor s«ignal-light? 
d we have so far had the patience to an 
only elahty of these four hundred or so 
divisionless pages Yes, Charles Péguy, who 
an initiator, heeded no more the labor 
he was exactin from his readers than was 
in the beginning of literatures. So Rus 
kin would not allow his tracts for the people | 
to be given away; but they must be sold for 
a shilling, leat what cost nothing should be 
i! ht worth nothing (harles Péguy 's 
poet like hi prose and his life, has been 
and will be, something worth—moat of all, to 
a generation forced to learn what was spon 
taneous In prehistory—the need of possessing 
Time in Space 
And by France I mean the Parte land 
The snow hase unrolled ite mensureless tapestry. 
Ilistory bas unrolled ite measureless discourse. 
y bas begun its unmeasured course, 
8. D 





|again in the thigh. 
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The True Sportsman 





lHE 
TRENCHES 


LIGHTER SIDE OF WAR—**TOMMY" IN THE 
AND HIS FRIEND THE ENEMY. 





It was “somewhere in France,” as the war 
correspondents say, that I first came across 
them. To be more exact—as one may be 
where the censor is not—it was in a by-lane 
in the woods near Soissons, and the Great 
Battle which has been going on there for 
weeks, and seems as if it might go on for 
years, was raging noisily in the background. 
There were many horrible sights in that bit 
of woodland, for fighting had taken place 
there not three days before, rolling always 
northward to where the German army finally 
went to ground in the quarries, and there 
had been little time to clean up after it. 
Nearly everything you saw was of the kind 
you try unavailingly to forget afterwards, but 
there was one sight that was by contrast 
very pleasant indeed. Two British infantry- 
men were helping a wounded German to- 
wards the place where they hoped to find an 
ambulance. 

They were typical “Tommies,” and they 
were very dirty and war-stained, and I could 
not imagine what they were doing there, for 


| they were at least four miles from the fight- 


ing line, nor where they had picked up their 
wounded enemy. One of them was wearing 
i German infantryman’s cap at that. They 
had nothing to do with the R. A. M. C., and 
they certainly ought to have been somewhere 
in the trenches with their battalion. But all 
those are side issues; more important is it 
that they were uncommonly good sportsmen. 
The German had been badly hit, once, it 
seemed, in the upper part of the body and 
He was very obviously 
in agony and kept protesting under his 
breath that he could go no farther. His 
friendly enemies almost carried him between 
them, and they were talking to him after 
this fashion: “Come on naow, ol’ pal. You 
ain’t goin’ to give up naow. Almos’ there, we 
are. Jus’ be’ind them there trees over there. 
'Ere, take a drink o’ water an’ you'll feel bet- 
ter. Come, ol’ man, be a sport naow”—and 
so on, and so forth. 

Whoever is responsible for the war and 
its horrors, I think that even his enemies 
must admit that “Tommy” is a sportsman, if 
sportsmanlike it be to bear no malice when 
the game is over. And if I have seen one I 
have seen fifty instances of the same spirit. 
There was a private in the Argyll and Suth- 
erland Highlanders. I talked to him as he 
was being carried on to the boat at Bou- 
logne on his way to a home-hospital. He had 
been wounded during the retreat after Mons 
and, as he himself put it, had very bad luck, 
for after all the tiresome preliminaries he got 
only three days’ fighting before he was put 
out of action for ever. Both his feet were shot 
away by fragments of the same shell. The 
men were lying, he told me, in the trenches, 
quite comfortable and out of danger, as the 
enemy had not found the range and were send- 
ing their shells a couple of hundred yards 
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too far. Then suddenly, out from behind a 
wood, came a German aeroplane. It was fly- 
ing very low, said the Highlander, and bul- 
lets rained at it by the thousand, but it 
came on, quartering the ground like a dog 
after game, until it was above the trenches. 
Then it shot up into the air and flew back 
to the German lines. Five minutes later the 
big German shell was dropping into the 
trenches and the line had to retreat. 


Now, the thing that above all interested 
the man from Argylishire was the pluck of 
the German aviator. That he quite certainly - 
owed his crippled future to that one man did 
not seem to strike him. Time after time he 
came back to his theme. “A vurra brave 
mon, he was,” he would say reflectively. “I 
was glad when he got awa’ safe, vurra glad I 
was. We all had a shot at him, but he just 
came on. A vurra brave mon, I’m telling 
ye.” 

Everybody knew the British soldier was a 
“first-class fighting man,” but few even of 
those of us who have known him well in 
peace-time have realized to the full his depth 
of patience, of good humor, and especially his 
sense of humor. We have all heard how he 
has elevated “Tipperary” to the level of a 
national anthem, or, as a French officer put 
it to me: “He laughs, says “Tippy-tippy,’ and 
fights like a devil.” Incidentally, since then 
the French piou-piou has also learned the 
charms of “Tip-tippy” and may be heard 
singing it to words of his own, while on at 
least one occasion, when the opposing trench- 
es were very close together, the Germans also 
caught up the tune and were heard singing 
it no less lustily, whether out of derision or 
good-fellowship, I cannot say. But Mr. Atkins 
is by no means a man of one idea, and knows 
well the joys of the appropriate. He ad- 
vanced on at least one occasion to a particu- 
larly fierce bayonet charge shouting at the 
top of his voice a song whereof the chorus 
begins: “Hold your hand out, naughty boy.” 
And he will turn his hand to anything, as 
when I myself saw four infantrymen, not to 
speak of a couple of Turcos, anxiously con- 
sulting over the best way to repair the brok- 
en-off fore wheel of a peasant woman’s per- 
ambulator. 

Bravery Is the monopoly of no nation, and 
certainly the bravest thing that came under 
my personal knowledge was the exploit of 
fifteen Bavarians, of which I was told by a 
British Intelligence officer. For some reason 
—to set up a range-mark, I think—it was 
necessary for them to reach the top of a 
rocky hill up which only one man could go at 
a time, and which was open to the fire from 
the British below. Fifteen men went up, one 
by one, and every one was in turn killed. If 
the last half-dozen, say, had been ancient 
Greeks, their fame would have been world 
wide. As it is, I do not suppose a dozen peo- 
ple outside their own half-company could tell 
their names. 


And, if both sides are brave, both also ac- 
knowledge the courage of the enemy. In- 
deed, one of the most curious features of the 
war is the contrast between the comments of 
the soldier and the “civil.” While the civilian 
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sits at home, “killing Kruger with his 
mouth” and furiously denouncing the atroci- 
ties and barbarities committed by the enemy, 
the man who is really doing the work has 
scarcely a word to say about them, nine times 
out of ten flatly denying their existence. I 
interviewed one German prisoner, at Villers- 
Cotteret, who told me that he had expected 
to be shot at once, because it was understood 
that the French and English took no prison- 
ers; but he frankly admitted that he had 
never heard any proof of anything of the 
kind, and had been very well treated. This, 
by the way, applies particularly to the 
French. Although they have a much more 
immediate reason for hating the invaders, in 
the burned houses that to-day dot northern 
France, their attitude when the long columns 
of German prisoners are marched before 
their eyes is admirable. There are neither 
taunts nor abuse; they watch silently until 
the column has passed and as silently dis- 
perse. Once, indeed, I heard the whole road- 
way hiss with fury and loud-voiced abuse, but 
it was not at the prisoners; it was reserved 
for three French soldiers chained together 
who marched behind the column, having been 
eaught in the act of pillaging. 


Where, I think, Mr. Thomas Atkins shows 
himself unique is in his extraordinary in- 
souciance. The last thing he worries about 
when he is in the trenches is the neighbor- 
hood of the enemy. He plays cards, he 
shaves—he has a positive passion for shav- 
ing, and some one has presented him with an 
enormous supply of cheap safety razors. Un- 
fortunately, really good shaving soap is rare 
—one of the major ills of his life, if you may 
judge from his comments. Naturally, he 
quarrels sometimes—about the football re- 
sults or the respective beauties, feminine or 
topographical, of Kent and Cardiganshire— 
and sets manfully to work with his fists, sur- 
rounded by an appreciative group of com- 
rades, what time the big German shells blun- 
der past unheeded. On one occasion he even 
had a stand-up fight with one of the enemy. 
It was at Vic; the opposing lines were very 
close together, and having nothing better to 
do, they began to chaff each other. One of 
the Prussians, who had been a waiter in Lon- 
don and spoke perfect Cockney, felt himself 
aggrieved by the remarks of, I think, the 
Warwickshires, and challenged their best 
man to come out and stand up to him, which 
was done accordingly, to the rapture of both 
armies. 


How far it is true that clothes do some- 
times make the man is shown by the amazing 
popularity of the kilt during the present war. 
Wherever the British army is represented in 
France, or for that matter in Germany, on 
picture post-cards or in caricature, it is always 
typified by a kilted Highlander, and this not 
because he has fought more gallantly than 
the rest, but rather because his kilt stands 
out so distinctively from the breeched mo- 
notony of his comrades. One of my plea- 
santest memories of the war is of an ex- 
tremely bashful young private in the Gor- 
dons fleeing desperately from the attentions 
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admiration to a monotonous chanting of “O, 
les jupes, les jupes, les jupes.” And a French 
lady asked me in all seriousness if it were 
not a fact that in some earlier war the Scots- 
men were so eager to attack the enemy that 
they rushed straight from their beds with- 
out waiting to put on their trousers, and, as 
reward for their gallantry, have ever since 
been allowed to fight without them. 

If it does nothing else, the present war 
should cause us to revise our ideas of the 
physical degeneracy of the town-dweller com- 
pared with his country cousin. For it is a 
fact that some of the best fighting, the best 
marching, and, above all, the most unfailing 
cheerfulness and endurance have been con- 
tributed to the Allies’ armies by the small, 
almost weazened contingents from the great 
cities. Wherever you may hear, on the 
march or in the trench, the loudest laughter, 
the most strenuous singing, or the straight- 
est shooting, there you may be sure you will 
find the Cockney, the Glaswegian, or the 
gavroche from Paris. And, although I can 
only speak from hearsay—for your prisoner 
is never the best of company—so it is also in 
the German lines. What your town-dweller 
lacks in size and weight he makes up by what 
is, after all, very much more important—his 
excellent morale. O. M. HUEFFER. 
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EARLY AMERICAN REALISM. 


In the “Advertisement” to “Wieland,” 
Charles Brockden Brown hinted at a source: 
“If history furnishes one parallel fact, it 
is a sufficient vindication of the writer; but 
most readers will probably recollect an au- 
thentic case, remarkably similar to that of 
Wieland.” Contemporary readers doubtless 
understood the allusion, and at least one of 
them, writing for the American Review and 
Literary Journal, July-September, 1801, Vol. I, 


p. 335, pointed directly at an authority. His 
citation, however, of an article in the New 
York Weekly Magazine, Vol. II, pp. 20-28, 


seems not to have served students of Brown, 
though some have accepted the _ reference 
without going nearer to the original source 
than the American Review. (See, for instance, 


Miss Annie Russell Marble's “Heralds of 
American Literature,” 1907, p. 296.) The ar- 
ticle in question appeared not in Vol. II, pp. 
20-28, but in Vol. II, p. 20 (July 20, 1796) and 
Vol. II, p. 28 (July 27, 1796) of the New York 


Weekly Magazine. Its full title, a glance at 
which would have prevented Miss Marble’s 
error as to the date of the actual tragedy, is 
“An Account of a Murder Committed by Mr 
J—— Y-——, upon his Family, in December, 
A. D. 1781.” 

This prototype of Wieland, it seems, was a 
farmer living near Tomhannock, N. Y., who 
belonged “to one of the most respectable fami- 
lies in this State,” and who, “though he was 
not in the most affluent circumstances ‘ 
maintained his family (which consisted of a 
wife and four children,) very comfortably.” 
He is said to have been gentle, industrious, so- 
ber, and upright. One Sunday afternoon, as 
“there was no church near,” several of the 
neighbors, including his sister, Mrs. J——n 
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Without further hesitation Y 
the brains of his two sleeping boys and pur- 
sued his wife and daughters, who had fled out 
into the night. Catching up with his wife, he 
first killed the baby she carried in her arms 
She escaped again, but he pursued her once 
more. “I now came up with her my 
heart bled to her distress, my 
natural feclings began to revive; 
duty, powerfully did her moanings 
pleadings affect me.” But when he thus weak- 
ened, a voice behind him called out, “This is 
also an idol!” At that he caught up a “stake 
from the garden fence” killed her = 
repeated the blows, till I could not distinguish 
one feature of her face.” He then 
and found his eldest child, Rebecca, who beg- 
ged pitifully for mercy. “She was my dar- 
ling child, and her fearful pierced 
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that to destroy all my idols, was a hard task.” 
He wavered again and decided to retain her, 
first making her dance and beside her 
mother’s body, but his sense of duty reassert- 
ed itself and he put her to death, too 
This done, he realized he be 
a murderer and punished for doing the 
of his “father,” and at first he thought of put- 
ting all the dead into the house, 
it, and laying the blame to the Indians. | 
he decided he could not tell a “horrible lie.” 
At this point the story of the sister, “who 
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gins. Her husband having been called away 
by his mother’s illness, she was alone about 
four o'clock in the morning when her brother 
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let him in, but when he attempted t ‘ 
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| Correspondence 
“VER- 


ARCHER'S REPLY TO 


NON LEE.” 


WILLIAM 


To tHe Epitor or THe NATION: 

It is more years than I care to count 
warm admiration the de- 
essays in “Vernon Lee’s” “Belcaro”; 
I have followed with sympa- 
thetic interest the career of that accom- 
plished lady. What, then, was my amaze- 
ment and sorrow to read in your columns her 
letter of August 26, in which she comes for- 
ward an uncompromising champion of 
|Germany! There is one extenuating cir- 
cumstance—she wrote before the sack of Lou- 
That makes her position more excus- 
able, but scarcely more comprehensible. 

The letter is primarily inspired by indigna- 
Mr. H. G. Wells's appeal to America 
not to protract the contest by “victualling 
our enemy.” Whether that appeal was judi- 
cious or not we need not decide; personally, I 
im of the opposite opinion. But when “Ver- 
inon Lee” tells that “there are thousands 
of English men and women who feel only 

hame and disgust at the proposal,” one can 
rub one’s eyes with astonishment. Since 

has it been considered an enormity 
above the other enormities of war to bring 
an enemy to terms by the method of siege? 
gain command of the sea, 
jdoes “Vernon Lee” imagine for a moment 
that she would hesitate to starve out Eng- 
‘land? Is actual carnage so much more hu- 
mane than the pinch of hunger? It may be 
that women and children suffer in a 

but are women and children exempt 
from suffering in the open field? Let Bel- 
gium reply. “Vernon Lee” speaks with horror 
of the “scurvy-stricken and anzemia-under- 
mined creatures” whom she saw in Paris in 
the summer of 1871. Who, I wonder, had re- 
duced them to that condition if not the fath- 
ers of the generation to whom “Vernon Lee’s” 
compassionate heart goes out the moment 
there is any talk of their being subjected to 
a similar regimen? I fear there is little 
chance of bringing Germany to reason by 
methods of siege; but, if it could be done, 
would it not be by far the humanest way out 
of the hideous embroilment? 

The fact is, however, that “Vernon Lee” 
does not want to see Germany “brought to 
reason.” From her point of view, it is the 
Allies, and not Germany, who have strayed 
from reason, and require to be brought back 
to it. For any hope of the liberalization and 
humanization of Russia, she has nothing but 
scorn. Russia, in her eyes, is absolutely past 
redemption. She apparently looks forward to 
remaining to all eternity a disgrace to 
unless and until it is conquered 
‘culture.” She does not say so in 
but as she seems to see no 
hope for Russia, it to conclude 
she would regard this as the best thing 
The case of France, deca- 
self-aggrandizing France, 
She refers to the 
Caillaux affair symptom of incur- 
oble disease; she not tell us whether 
she thinks the Zabern affair a symptom of a 
very desirable kind of health. As for Eng- 
lland, she quotes and makes her own Profes- 
|}sor Harnack'’s words as to the “inconceivable 
|hbetrayal of Western civilization” by a Gov- 
‘ernment carrying out what she calls “an anti- 
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Liberal, Tory-inherited policy.” She does not 
quite explicitly say that she would have had 
us stand by and see Belgium martyred and 
France irretrievably crushed without lifting a 
finger; but it is hard to see what other course 
she would have had us pursue. What would 
America have thought of us had we taken 
this course? 

Germany is, to “Vernon Lee,” absolutely 
the injured innocent of the official German 
apologetics. Prussian militarism is a “niyth- 
ological monster.” She “knows enough of 
Germany, of liberal, Socialistic, anti-Prussian 
South Germany, to know that the militarist 
and absolute predominance of the kingdom 
of Prussia would have diminished automat- 
ically . . . bad there existed a condition 
of security from without.” It would appear, 
that this militarist predominance is 
not entirely a myth; but if Germany had 
been “secure from without,” “Vernon Lee” 
thinks it would have grown small by degrees 
and beautifully less. That may appear a rea- 
sonable conjecture; it is hard to imagine that 
even Kaiserism would have loaded the Em- 
pire with armaments if there had been no- 
body to fight. Yet even this reasonable con- 
jecture is negatived by the German writers 
like the other German 
does not seem 
writers—men of 

Germany—are 


then, 


Lee,” 
and lay, 


whom “Vernon 
apologists, clerical 
to have heard of. These 
unimpeached authority in 
never tired of assuring us that war is nec- 
essary to the health of the world, and that, 
if you have not an enemy ready to hand, it 
is your duty to go out and find or make one. 
“Thus spake Zarathustra: ‘Ye say a good 
cause will hallow even war? I say unto you: 
a good war halloweth every cause.’” I sup- 
pose even “Vernon Lee” will scarcely pretend 
that Nietzsche is without influence in Ger- 
many; and his principles are either echoed or 
independently arrived at and promulgated by 
a whole group of other writers. In the face 
of this literature, it seems very idle to pre- 
tend that mere internal security would have 
exorcised the demon of militarism. Security 
must, of course, be the first care of any coun- 
try; but Germany is not content with se- 
curity—she demands expansion. If “Vernon 
Lee” does not know that it is her loudly 
trumpeted aim to dominate the world and 
impose her “culture” on mankind, then “Ver- 
non Lee” is amazingly deaf to the Teutonic 
trumpet, or rather to the shrilling of a whole 
historico-philosophico-political brass band. I 
do not say that the desire for expansion 
unnatural or unreasonable; but I do say that 
it has been carried to a pitch and empha- 
sized by measures of preparation which have 
only too clearly proved to be an intolerable 
menace to the rest of the world. 

Russia is, for “Vernon Lee,” the villain of 
the piece. It was she who “instigated French 
hostility against Germany”—as though the 
rankling sore of Alsace-Lorraine had nothing 
to do with the case. Can any one imagine 
that if Germany had been content with se- 
curity within her own borders, Russia would 
have dreamt of threatening it? Is not the 
plain fact that Germany could not endure 
itussia’s very natural pretensions to hege- 
nony in the Balkans, because it meant a 
break in the continuity of her “permeation” 
towards, and up to, the Persian Gulf? And 
are not Russia's interests in the Balkans at 
least as obvious and comprehensible as Ger- 
many'’s in Mesopetamia? 

But no! If it had not been for Russia's 
wickedness, we should have had “an Anglo- 
Franco-German rapprochement, which would 
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undermined Prussian 
militarism by rendering it unnecessary 
for Germany's self-defence.” Again one can 
only say that “Vernon Lee” does not seem 
to have acquainted herself with the docu- 
ments of the case. We can all understand 
and sympathize with the difficulties created 


have automatically 





for Germany by her geographical position. | 
Had she faced these difficulties reasonably, | 


courteously, and with tolerable moderation of 
spirit, her neighbors would in all probability 
have met her in a like temper, and 
would have been no difficulty about her “place 
in the sun.” She chose instead to put forth 
an inordinate and almost insane claim to 
world-leadership, material and s>iritual, to 
build herself up into the most formidable en- 
gine of destruction the world has ever seen, 
and then to go about professing a love of 
peace, which was sincere only in so far as 
she believed she could get all she wanted by 
rattling her sabre without actually drawing 
it. She has played that game once too of- 
ten, with results which we all deplore. But 
who can believe, with “Vernon Lee,” that 
Prussian militarism could have been “auto- 
matically” cured by any concessions short of 
helpless surrender to its overweening claims? 
It was a case for surgery, if ever there was 
one. WILLIAM ARCHER. 
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GERMANS MADE 


THE 


RESPONSIBLE 
WAR. 


FOR 


To tHe Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Are we not moving a little too rapidly 
increasing the number of those persons 
in Germany who are responsible for the War? 
We started out by bravely throwing upon the 
Kaiser the sole responsibility, unmasking his 
constant talk of peace during the past fifteen 
years, and his réle as a peacemaker as a 
clever disguise to throw the other nations off 
their guard, and, meanwhile, to prepare for 
the present contest. Afterwards, when doubt 
arose as to the accuracy of this picture of 
a modern combination of Machiavelli and Na- 
poleon, we discovered Bernhardi, and found 
that his influence, or that of the whole party 
which he represents, was behind it all. Bern- 
hardi frequently quoted a man by the name 
of Treitschke, and, although very few in this 
country had ever heard of him and scarcely 
anybody had read him (for his works had not 
been translated into English), we were will- 
ing to take him on faith, and were quite 
satisfied that his teachings involved the con. 
quest of all of western Europe and of Eng- 
land for the purpose of spreading German 
“culture”; and to this programme we added, 
of our own accord, the subsequent conquest 
of the United States. 

Then 
was, of 


in 


came Nietzsche, whose “superman” 
course, merely a thin disguise for 
Germany. This was rather hard on Nietzsche, 
who hated Germany and tried his best to 
make out that he himself was not a German, 
but a Pole. The late Professor Cramb, in 
his interesting although depressing work on 
“England and Germany,” practically told us 
this, for he points out that Treitschke 
stamped Nietzsche as a very poor German; 
but that made no difference, and so Nietzsche 
was added to the list of those whose teach- 
ings brought on the war. And now comes 
your correspondent, Mr. Heywood, who, in 
last week's Nation, not only adds Virchow 
and Mommsen, of the past generation, to form 
a triumvirate with Treitschke, but gives us 


there | 


The Nation 


list of “damned of 
temporary Germany, who are all accused of 


a long professors” con- 


devoting their splendid talents towards the 
spread of teachings which brought on the | 
war 

Mr. Heywood's list is taken (though he does 


not say so) from a book of Frederick William 


Wile, “Men Around the Kaiser,” p. 116, which 
ontains exceedingly interesting and clever | 
sketches of prominent Germans in all walks 
f life. In connection with a sketch of Pro- 
essor Delbriick (the successor of Treitschke | 
j}at the University of Berlin), Mr. Wile says: 








“It is from Harnack, Delitzsch, and Pfleiderer, 
the theologians; from Wagner, Schmoller, and 
the political economists; from 
Meyer, and Delbriick, the his- 
Haeckel and Ostwald, the phi- 
Zorn, 
modern, 


Bernhard, 

Schiemann, 
torians; from 
from Kohler, and von Liszt, 
that mighty, 
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at 
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anc amazed 
the past year Professor Delitzsch published a 
Sumerian grammar and lexicon, 
and I can assure your readers that these vol- 
umes do not contain any doctrines calculated 
to upset the world’s peace. Pflei- 
derer (who is no longer living) very 
distinguished theologian, who, so far as I am 
aware, never wrote about anything out- 
side his own domain, which history 
and development of Christianity and its re- 
lation to other faiths. The distinguished the- 
ologian, Professor Harnack, is a man 
apart from his astonishing scientific activity 
stands in public life, but until this war broke 
out I do not find among his collected writings 
any discussion of Germany’s political 
and ambitions. His interest in 
problems lies in totally different 
He is chiefly with 
philosophical thought. Then, among the his- 
torians included in the above i 
Meyer, meaning Prof. Eduard Meyer, of the 
University of Berlin, the greatest living 
thority on the ancient history of the Orient, 
as Harvard professor a num- 
of years with 
of and large audi- 
ences in this country. Those 
wide scope of Professor Meyer's work in an- 
cient history will agree that a man who has 
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who know 


accomplished what he has can have very little 
ita- 
tion. The only he 
has ever written (so far as I know) is a mon- 
ograph on the Mormons of this country, in 
whom he is very much interested. Ostwald is 
a chemist, who has developed on the basis of 


time or energy left to devote to public 
modern theme on which 


ar 


modern science a system of philosophy which 
is entirely international, and has absolutely 


nothing to do with German politics. Prof. 
Joseph Kohler, another name in the above 
list, is an authority on the history of law 


His last work is a study of the history of the 
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legal development in the ancient Orient, and 
he also would probably be amazed or amused 
to find himself placed in a group with mill- 
tary and political agitators encouraging 
young Germany by his teachings to step 
rth and challenge the world 
Wher is this kind of thing going to end? 
The ignorance about Germany, especially 
about German his y, politics, and literature, 
jis surely large ¢ h amor why add 
to it by « hw i 1 phra 
and by iving te ! | ible t st 
atement fi them ive tota listorted 
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I ve y Pennsylvania, Novembls 
THE PEOPLE AND THE KAISER 
To THE Eprror or Tue NatTIoN: 
Sir: The writer is another of the thousands 
jof Americans who are glad to acknowledge 


a deep debt of gratitude to the noble German 


|people. It was his privilege to spend a yea 
and a half i tudy and travel tl i 
land many were the kindne recel 1 while 
there; and to this day he love to speak in 
terms of sincere admiratior f the fine char 
acter tl people as he learned to know 
it Their naturaln¢ and simple-hearted 
kindness cannot be forgotten And now, in 
these frightful days, when “misery like a 
| flood” is inundating that great nation, nothing 
but sympathy, deep and compassionate, goes 
out towards them. Perhaps the profoundest 
depth of sympathy is reached when one re- 
flects that such a people hold their fortunes 
and their lives subject to the word of a single 





lof 


as saying 
to 


who was once reported 
troops: “If I 
your father, it is your duty And 
when we further reflect that not 
only in possession of the mightiest army the 
world ever saw, but that she is also the great- 


“war lord,” 


to his command you shoot 


to obey.” 


Germany is 


est nation of scholars in the whole world, to 
such an extent that in the great majority 
of subjects the foremost authority is likely 
to be a German, our sympathy deepens at 


the thought that one man can send them forth 
to slaughter I think it in the Nation 
that I read the statement ago about 
the great Helmholz, that almost every distinct 
thought of had advanced the boundartes 
human knowledge; yet, Germany 


was 


years 


his 


and if 


/has another brain developing into greatness 
| approaching that, it may be spattered on the 


ground, smashed by a bullet! 


“He that furnished the seed is responsible 


] 
ifor what grew from it,” said Demosthenes, 
|holding his political opponent accountable for 


the | 


the loss of “men, places, cities.” Who is 
mainly responsible for this volcanic eruption 
lof war? Did not the Kaiser say years ago 
ithat no great question could any longer be 


| decided in Europe without consulting Germany 


jand its Kaiser? 
ljagree with us if we say that their great 





Do our German friends dis- 
kim- 
most political 
And if he was, could 
Austria in 
Servia? He 


who 


peror was and is the potent 
personality in Europe? 
not his heavy hand have 
her savage demands little 
knew all about it, and the 
more than any other could 


war and did not is naturally held to account. 


stayed 
on 
one man 


have prevented 


But the thing that has swung American 
sympathy so strongly against the German 
cause is the deliberate and flagrant viola- 





to Belgium. That promise 
but 


of 


promise 
merely “a scrap of paper”; 
ht to that fear 
which the Germans so proudlv boast as 

The time 
Germans some 
of two 
populi Romani 


been 


it ous have been 


have come 


the 


nly fear they may 


when even among Cicero 


change only words: 


iy, with a 
tris exercitus inter- 


it Desideratis cla- 


eripuit 


Antonius 


interf« 


civis; eos quoque nobis 


ADDISON HoGus. 


Lae University, Lexington, Va 


“THE COLORADO PROBLEM.” 


Eeprror or Tug NATION: 
my apprecia- 
of the edi- 
of October 1 under the 
Colorado Problem.’ Your 
ularly gratifying, as they in- 
knowledge of our conditions which 
dificult for 
East. In 


$1 Permit 
the 


torial in 


me to 


edingly 


express 


tion of exce fair tone 


your issue 
“The 


¥S are partk 


heading, 
vie 
dicate a 
it } most us to dissemi- 
the 


also 


as been 
expressing 


refer- 


nate through thus 
myself, may I 
to certain objections offered by the op- 
to the President's truce proposal? 

that matter how 
it might be as compe- 
the natural managing officers of a 
company to say when and how the property 
company should be operated. I 
a 


comment on your 
ence 
erators 


I feel 
Impartial 


no commission, no 


be, would 
tent as 


" 
the 


if 


ques- 
even commission composed of of- 
ficers of our company not intimately con- 
nected with the mining operations would 
competent to questions which, un- 
the proposal, be left to “the 
In my experience I have many 


yh 


tion 


be 
pass on 


ler were to 


commission.” 
times found it necessary on very short notice 
to direct the down for a period of 
weeks, or even of some one or more 
pr It a great 
handicap our compelled 
to submit question to the commis- 
unacquainted with the requirements 
trade and the almost numberless con- 
ditions the of 
for its deliberate and possibly prolonged con- 


closing 
months, 
obviously be 


to 


operties would 


to business be 


such a 
sion, 


ir 
surrounding operation mines, 
ideration 

\s to the assessment of penalties prescrib- 
sed it well-known 
ild next 


fully 


is 
to 


truce, 
be 
the 
commission's orders 
of its four 
and the 
Mexico on the 
the 


the prop a 
that 


lize 


ith 
impossible to 
for viola- 


is 


it we 
ucces workmen 
Colorado 
by coal- 
coal field 
but a few 
district in 
some reason, 
could quickly 
think it Is not 
onnection say that 
the President's pro 
sufficient 
of 
days 


t , f a 
bounded on 


States 


each sides 


producin nearest 


In New south is 


miles from most important 
Workmen for 
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n h be 
“- to 
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additional 
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the amount coal 
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requirements 
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output coal is now 
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work 
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them. 
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opposition to 
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threat- 
work 


than 
iva expres strong 


to 


so 6©maAny 
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We 
number of 
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additional number, even 
It would be man- 
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men 


or 


greater 
employed, no 
muiring 
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universities 


more | 


lof 


are | 
i tion 
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The Nation 

unfair to our workmen to ask any of 
give up their places in order that 
might furnished to strikers, and it 
would seem quite as unfair to the operators 
that they be required to make con- 
cessions to those who have incited and di- 
rected the lawlessness, for the purpose of in- 
to a promise of keeping 


ifestly 
them to 
work be 


should 


lucing them make 


the peace. 
There 
Federal 


obstacle to the removal of the 
except the presence of the 
Within the past week an 
has reported that an 
of the United Mine Workers of 
America, who is one of the strike leaders, 
aid in effect that as soon as the Federal 
tro withdrawn, the “strikers” will at- 
State militia and property of the 
nining companies; that in preparation for 
such an event union men in the neighbor- 
ing States to the number of 3,000 have been 
organized, drilled, and armed, and are in 
readiness to take the move when called upon. 
[ am sure you would not expect us to deal 
vith an element, even indirectly, in a 
matter affecting the welfare of our work- 
men and the operation of our properties, yet 
that is the element which dominates the 
United Mine Workers of America in Colora- 
do, and the policy expressed in the threat 
quoted illustrates the policy and the practice of 
of the strike now over a year old. 
J. F. Weporn. 
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Denver, Col., October 23. 


A NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF UNIVER- 
SITY PROFESSORS. 


‘fo Tue Eprror or THe NATION: 


Sir: In the current number of the At- 
lantic Monthly there appears, on one of the 
pages devoted to biographical sketches of the 
contributors, a statement concerning the 
committee on the organization of a national 
Association of University Professors, to which 
is made in Prof. H. C. Warren's 
article on “Academic Freedom” in 
the same The statement conveys an 
erroneous conception of the functions of the 
purposes of those inter- 
of the new s0- 
without the com- 
authorization, and, as Professor 
Warren permits me to say, without that of 
the author of the article. The committee is 
in no sense a body for the investigation of 
rrievances or for the examination of the in- 
ternal conditions in American universities. 
Its only duty is to prepare plans for the for- 
mation of professional or- 
vanization The rea- 
profession 
likely to be ser- 
interests of the American 
have been excellently presented 
editorial in the Nation of March 26, 
this year. The committee itself has adopted 
the following formulation of its understand- 
ing of the purposes of the Association: 


reference 
valuable 
issue 


and the 
in the organization 
and it is published 


committee 
ested 

clety; 
mittee’s 


representative 
teachers. 
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of university 
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the 


uch 
to 


think 
eable 
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in an 


ae to bring more effective co- 
operation among the members of the profes- 
sion in the of their special re- 
ponsibilities of the interests 
higher education and research in Amer- 
ica; to promote a more general and methodi- 
al discussion of problems relating to educa- 
institutions of learning; to 
create means for the authoritative expres- 
sion of the public opinion of the body of col- 


about 


discharge 


as custodians 


in higher 
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lege and university teachers; to make col- 
lective action possible, and in general to main- 
tain and advance the ideals and standards 
of the profession.” 

It may, perhaps, be well to take this occa- 
sion to report to those interested that the 
committee expects to call a meeting for the 
formal organization of the Association dur- 
ing the last week of December. The day 
and place cannot yet be announced. The 
committee, after much discussion, determined 
last spring that members of the profession 
should, at least for the present, be asked to 
adhere to the organization as individuals, and - 
not as representatives of their local faculties. 
The committee is, therefore, about to send 
out invitations to a large number of univer- 
sity and college professors who are known 
to the committee, or to those who have been 
called upon for advice in the matter, as well 
qualified representatives of their respective 
sciences. Doubtless, through the limitations 
of the knowledge of the committee and its 
advisers, many to whom invitations should 
be sent will be overlooked. It is not con- 
templated, however, that the eventual mem- 
bership of the Association will be limited to 
those who are asked to attend this meeting. 
The committee merely sought, by the means 
indicated, to bring together a body much 
larger and more representative than itself, 
which may constitute a nucleus for the As- 
sociation, and to whose judgment the com- 
mittee may submit its recommendations. 

The committee is not empowered to define 
authoritatively either the purposes and scope 
of the Association, or the conditions for mem- 
bership in it. It is, however, to be expected 
that the Association’s policy with regard to 
these matters will be determined at the 
meeting to be held next month. 

F ARTHUR O. Lovesoy, 

Secretary. 

Johns Hopkins University, November 2. 


CATHOLIC COLLEGES. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: As a subscriber and reader of the 
Nation, I beg to submit the following remarks 
about the article “The Church and Higher 
Education,” which appeared in your issue of 
October 22. 

While this editorial gives an interesting 
survey of the decline of the religious char- 
acter of many denominational colleges, it 
appears strange that the Catholic colleges 
and universities should be passed over in 
silence. They are hardly a negligible quan- 
tity. Further historical facts would hardly 
hear out the statement: “After a time intel- 
ligent men, seeing the denominations entire- 
ly incapable of uniting, began to turn to in- 
stitutions secularly endowed, or towards the 
State as the only hope for great and well- 
equipped seats of learning.” There are thou- 
sands of parents here in America who want 
their sons and daughters educated under re- 
lirious influence. 

As to Mr. Pritchett, it is known that he a 
few years ago most assiduously, though in- 
consistently, maintained that the State uni- 
versities had the highest kind of religion. The 
so-called broad social service, without some 
religious conviction, is like an electric wire 
without a current. 

F. HeierMann, 8.J. 


St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, 0., November 1. 
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AN OPPONENT OF BURKE. 


‘Lhe 


‘an Englishman who understood good sense 
and Constitution.” A strong attachment ex- 
isted between him and the younger Pitt, his 
brother-in-law, until the latter’s alarmist 


Nation 


jand reactionary policy, occasioned by fear of 


The Life of Charles, Third Earl of Stanhope. | 
Commenced by Ghita Stanhope, revised | 
and completed by G. P. Gooch. New York: | 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50 net. 
“Disraeli once spoke of Shelburne,” Mr. | 

Gooch remarks, “as one of the suppressed | 
characters of English history. Shelburne’s | 
friend, Charles, third Earl of Stanhope, is | 
another.” The well-known “Political His- 
tory of England,” edited by Hunt and Poole 
in twelve volumes, grudgingly gives him 
five lines; the “History of England,” seven 
volumes, edited by Oman, merely mentions 
his name, while Lecky ignores him altogeth- 
er. Although there is the tendency common 
to works of this nature to give its subject a 
prominence which the facts scarcely justify, 
the reviewer lays aside the Life with the 
conviction that its publication is a real ser- 
vice to history. With just enough descrip- 
tion to enable the general reader to under- 
stand the leading problems which the Earl 
attempted to solve, Lord Stanhope and his 
contemporaries are allowed to tell the story 
through copious extracts from letters, speech- 
es, hewspaper articles, and pamphlets. This | 
method of treatment, which renders the pe- 
rusal somewhat dry, enhances the value of 
the work for the student of history. The 
biography is based upon the family papers at 
Chevening, unpublished material in the Rec- 
ord Office and in the British Museum, and 
the printed sources. It deserves the careful 
attention of all persons interested in early 
democratic reform and early scientific in- 
vestigation. 

Charles, third Earl of Stanhope, 1753 to 
1816, was educated at Geneva, where he was 
imbued with Puritanic views of life and 
strong democratic ideals. He resolutely re- 
fused to wear powdered curls and kept “a 
bottle of sirrup and water to drink healths.” 
After the outbreak of the French Revolution 
he styled himself Citizen Stanhope and tore 
down the coronets from the iron gate at 
Chevening. It is reported that when he re- 
stored the family coach at the insistence of 
his wife and daughters, he remarked, “Well, 
well, we will see; but damn it! no armorial 
bearings.” In his will he expressed his de- 
sire that his funeral “may be conducted 
without the least ostentation, as if he were 
to die a very poor man.” Although he was 
possessed of much property from which he 
gave liberally to charity and education and 
spent thousands of pounds upon scientific 
investigation, he lived a life of extreme 
frugality. 

At the age of twenty-one he entered poli- 
ties as the protégé of John Wilkes. As a 
member of the House of Commons he exert- 
ed all his energies to oppose the war with 
America, to secure adequate reform of Par- 
liament, home rule for Ireland, and the re- 
peal of the oppressive laws against Catholics 
and Dissenters. Henry Grattan, before the 
Irish House of Commons, referred to him as 





} ment. 


the French Revolution, resulted in an irre- 
trievable personal and political estrange- 
He remained through life the ardent 
advocate of the reforms of Wilberforce, 
Clarkson, Wyvill, Cartwright, and was much 
admired by Price and Hardy. He exercised 
a powerful influence upon the masses, and 
while vehemently denouncing their oppres- 
sion, always opposed violent methods. He 
was chairman of the Revolution Society 
when it voted the famous resolutions, in 
1789, congratulating the National Assembly 
upon its accomplishments. The next year 
he wrote a thirty-page pamphlet in answer 
to Burke’s denunciations in Parliament. In 
this pamphlet, which rapidly passed through 
three English editions and numerous French 
translations, he declared: “The Revolution 
in France is one of the most 
pages in history, and no political event was, 
perhaps, ever more pregnant with good con- 
sequences to future ages. That great and 
glorious Revolution will, in time, dissem- 
inate throughout Europe liberality of senti- 
ment, and a just regard for political, civil, 
and religious liberty.” These views he con- 
tinued to hold, when nearly every other Eng- 
lish statesman lost his senses and helped 


plunge England into a period of arbitrary | 


rule paralleled only by the worst days of the 
Stuarts. Napoleon he hated as the destroyer 
of liberties. But while praising Wellington 
for his part in Napoleon's overthrow, he hot- 


ly resented England’s share in replacing the | 


Bourbons on the throne of France. 


Burke he regarded as “the high priest of 
reaction,” and went so far as to show that 
Burke had fallen foul of the law of high trea- 
son in asserting that the crown of England 
was not elective. He was the close friend of 
Condorcet and Rochefoucauld; his letters 


and speeches were printed in the Moniteur, 


and his name was well known throughout 
France. 
the French Revolution and his opposition to 
the war with France brought down upon 
him a storm of invective. Horace Walpole 
spoke of the “ravings of a lunatic, imagining | 
he could set the world on fire with Phos- | 
phorus,” and the Rolliad dubbed him “the 
Quixote of the Nation.” His house was burn- | 
ed over his head by a mob, set on, he be-| 
lieved, by some one high in authority. 


After five years of absence from the Upper 
House, where his denunciations of the 
French war had been received with scorn, | 
he returned in 1800 to oppose the Act of 
Union with Ireland, and later the War of | 
1812 with the United States. In his later 
years he worked upon a codification of the 
statutes, abolition of imprisonment for debt, | 
and a simplification of legal procedure. Aside | 
from Fox’s Libel Act and the abolition of | 
the slave trade, which he was in no small | 
measure responsible for forcing through the) 
House of Lords, nearly every reform which | 
he advocated failed of adoption during his | 


memorable | 


His defence of the principles of | 


. Si 


fetime, because it was regarded as vision- 
, if not indeed destructive 
der. Since his death nearly 
measures has been placed upon the 
book. Wraxall of him: “His 
ardent, zealous, and impetuous mind, tinged 
with deep shades of republicanism and ec 
centricity was equally marked by a 
bold originality of character, very enlight- 
ened views of the public welfare, inflexible 
pertinacity, and a steady uprightness of In- 
tention a man who at every period 
of his life, whether as a commoner or a peer, 
displayed the inde- 
fatigable, and independent 


of social or- 


of 


ry 
every one 
these 


statute said 


same ardent, fearless, 
character.” 

In the field of applied science the Earl's 
reputation was great. At the age of seven- 


teen he was awarded a prize by the Swedish 





| Academy for his French treatise on the con- 
He 


with 


| struction of pendulums. made expert- 
iments in electricity 
| Priestley, and his “Elements of Electricity,” 
| which appeared in 1779 and passed through 
| several foreign for him 
|}membership in the Philosophical Society of 


Franklin and 


translations, won 


| Philadelphia. He invented an adding ma- 
| chine, a lens which still bears his name, and 
la system of stereotype printing, acquired 
land long used by the Clarendon Press. He 
| took out a patent for a steamboat in 1790 
and made several successful trials. But he 
|met with strange opposition from the Ad- 


| miralty Board, and it is more than suggested 
that the Board was in some manner respon- 
| sible for the otherwise unaccountable leaks 
| which impaired the utility of his boats. He 
|was in close relations with Robert Fulton 
|in steamboat, canal, and torpedo-boat con- 
struction. Mr. Gooch justly remarks: “Few 
| of his contemporaries touched the life of 
their age at so many points.” 


| 
| CURRENT FICTION. 

The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman. By H. 
| Wells. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
Mr. Wells can tell an excellent story when 
| he will, but is seldom content to be a story 
teller. of the 
dred-odd pages of this book: “To invent sto 
|ries to save middle-aged prosperous middle- 
| class people from the distresses of thinking 
is surely no work for a self-respecting man.” 
As a judgment upon fiction, this re- 
minds one of Carlyle’s dismissal of Scott as 
a “restaurateur.” Granting that a novelist 
is primarily an entertainer, the fact remains 
that at his best he is more than that. He 
does not consciously cater to customers of 
some particular class or age, nor does he 
consciously challenge such a body of custom- 
ers. 

Mr. Wells is never able to get the 
aged, middle-class, respectable Briton out of 
his head. He not only does not wish to di- 
vert him from thinking, he wishes to force 
him to think: and the way to do that—it Is 
the way of Shaw and Chesterton, and the 
whole clever crew—is alternately to shock 
and to lecture him. Not that the operator 
must seem to take himself seriously; Mr. 
Wells somewhere in this book intelligibly 


G. 


As he says on one five hun 


pure 


middle- 





story-teller vho is 
to be “British 
And somewhere 
at 


himself a a 
all th s determined 
and Gothie 


he 
ne is 


in 
ical.” 


th 


and unclas: 
th hints 
novelist’s business. 


more 
the 


an everybody's 


\t the risk of revealing himself hopelessly 
middle-aged and middle-class, the present re- 
that he not share 
Wells's contempt for his Sir Isaac’s con- 
for “littry to con 
matters. “a 


viewer must admit does 
Mr 
empt as applied 
I'm all 
with his millions and 
belated “Victorian” views of commercial 


life. 


idé es,” 


dessay 


crete 


cries poor Sir Isaac, 


! domestic “I dessay I don't 


thing about anything and all those chaps 


ou read, 

the rest of them are wonderfully clever, 
you tell me, Elly, what they say 
You tell me that. 
of those chaps just what they want a 
they grumble 
there’s not a 


but 
eot to do. You go and ask 
ore 
™m like to do 
and they 


lot 


in me 
grumble; 
at, 


themselv« 


I don’t say 
to but me something 
all they are 
get done That's where I 
all these idees. 
Wind at that.” 
full of Idees, 


as a “littry” 


grumble 


give 
il back for 
as good to 
izree with 
, Elly Weak 

Wells has 
er at the cost of his integrity 
aac and Lady Harman and the 
well worth attend- 


always been 
art! Sir Is 
Mr. 
it to for their own 
life, Mr. Wells let 

rumble must become a mouthpiece for 
of hi and industrial 

ries, and Harman must exert her- 

elf to put them practice. In this book, 
there all of his fiction ex- 
cept the inimitable “Mr. Polly,” his vein of 
faculty of characteriza- 
“ides And there 
ons in the world who have 
do than write tracts and 


imiable Brumble are 


sakes 


t cannot them alone. 
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Mr 


creator's social 
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sound humor, his 
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Clay. By Isabel C. Clarke. New York: 


Brothers 


nzigzer 


is a story of a purpose which ac- 


generations, growing stronger 
wonderfully in the 
tory Yolande, 
lajor Maxim Pascoe, a Brit- 


triumphing 
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there 
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love 


Catholle nevertheless, 
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ships due to his poor management of their 


wrong,” | 


know 


jernud Shaw, and Gosworthy, and | 
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, but having given | 
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‘The Nation 
Their Maxim Gifford 
Lumleigh, becomes known 
to Gifford’s parents only after his death, is 
world Shortly after 
death found in Italy, 
taken from the faithful nurse, and estab- 
lished in England for proper training. But 
the teachings of his mother remain with 
him, and enable him, after many years, to 
triumph in a most dramatic manner. 


affairs. son, Ambrose 


whose existence 


sought for the over. 


S mother's he is 
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| 
| Diane and Her 
| burne Hardy. 


Friends. By Arthur Sher- 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 
It is hard to believe that a full generation 
has passed since, with “But Yet a Woman,” 


|audience. That striking novel appeared in 
1883. Best-sellers had not yet been so chris- 
tened, and it may be they did not exist in 
that golden sense which now attaches to the 
term. Mr. Hardy’s genesis as an author was 
in a sense old-fashioned. He did not emerge, 
with a punch, out of the street, or even out 
of the reporter’s room. He had already been 
| for ten years a professor at Dartmouth Col- 
lege when “But Yet a Woman” appeared, 
/and such he remained for another ten, pub- 
lishing another novel or two, but by no 
means making up to his public in the busi- 
ness-like way now expected of successful 
authors. At forty-six he accomplished the 
| rare and difficult feat of ceasing to be a pro- 
| fessor; and after a short experience as edi- 
| tor of a popular magazine, again denied His 
public by becoming a diplomat. 
lof his service produced a single novel, and 
| this is but the second volume of fiction to 
|come from his hand since his retirement in 
| 1905. In forty years he has produced, al) 
| told, five or six volumes of fiction. A meth- 
od so costive, or, to use the current phrase, 
jan “output” so limited, might be the result 
| of either caution or indolence. We do not 
| believe it is the latter in this instance. Mr. 
| Hardy’s fiction is not great, but it is dis- 
| tinguished, and distinction is not achieved 
| without pain. 
| Its style betrays it as the work of that old- 
fashioned person, a literary artist: 
| You know how marvellously the dead leaves 
| of the dead year disappear, how little by 
| the naked branches take on those fai 
which herald the spring, and then, after day) 
sun and cold, and delays without 
in of these 
are suddenly astonished to find every 
bud hear the 


chattering nests, 


nt colors 


f alternate 


number, how, spite of all warn- 
gs, we 
leaf 

rife of 


and in its place, and to 


birds seeking 
There be sure, nothing striking 
uch English this; fancies 


chool of advertising or of journalism set- 


is, to 


as one 


ting an exercise: “Take following passage | 


and give real Punch!” Its merit is that 
which conceals itself; its simplicity has a 
haunting grace or graciousness. 

The book is not a novel, but a series of 


of Frenchmen and Frenchwomen, ranging 
from the aristocratic Diane and the cynical 
boulevardier De Sade to Inspector Joly, ef- 
ficient servant of the Prefecture and man 


meat Mr. Hardy made himself known to a large | 


The decade | 


little | 


in | 
some | 
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of sentiment. These persons are sketched 
with a hand light, graceful, but unerring, 
und their racial atmosphere is conveyed 
with equal subtlety. That pseudo-Gallic 
patter which is so deadly familiar in Anglo- 
American stories of Paris is as far from 
these pages as from reality. 


New 


|Bambi. By Marjorie Benton Cooke. 


York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“In a bubble over Bambi.” That is where 
leven the most satiated reader will quickly 
| be. He cannot resist farther than page 152 - 
| at most. In the beginning, it is hard to de- 
|cide whether “Bambi” is a novelized drama 
or a dramatized novel. In the end, one does 
not care, since he has had the enjoyment of 
reading it. “Bambi” is an American “Bun- 
ty,” and the way she pulls the strings that 
manage everybody from the queer Herr Pro- 
fessor, her father, and her queerer husband 
Jarvis, whom she married out of hand like a 
progressive cave-woman, to the redoubtable 
Mr. Charles Frohman himself, is delicious. 
It does not matter that one knows that 
Bambi and the Professor and Jarvis are too 
good to be real—one enjoys them where they 
are. Miss Cooke makes her characters re- 
veal themselves by their own words, and 
even manages to bring them physically be- 
fore the mind’s eye. The simplicity of style 
and clarity of expression are not the least 
of the book’s charms. 


THE STATE IN THE MAKING. 





The State. By Franz Oppenheimer. Trans- 
lated by John M. Gitterman. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.25 net. 

The Collectivist State in the Making. By 
Emil Davies. New York: The Macmillan 

$1.60. 

Problems in Political Evolution. By Ray- 
mond Gettell. Boston: Ginn & Co. $2. 
These three recent books approach the 

general problems of statecraft from some- 

what different angles. Dr. Franz Oppen- 
heimer’s volume, which appeared six years 
ago, but is now for the first time translat- 
ed into English, gives an epitome of the au- 
thor’s entire political philosophy. The writ- 
er, as most students of political science are 
already aware, is a docent in the University 
of Berlin and a leading exponent of the 
| socio-psychological theory of the state. He 
seeks to explain all steps in political evo- 
lution from sociological standpoints. The 
genesis, essence, purpose, and future of the 
| modern state are all viewed from this “roy- 
al highway of scientific inquiry,” as the 
author terms it. Oppenheimer’s writings 
have given rise to much discussion in his 
own land, and although he has been treated 
| with disdain by the orthodox teachers of 
| Staatswissenschaft, he has _ nevertheless 
| gained a considerable popular following. It 
| is well that the American reader should now 
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should ever pass into! episodes In the lives of a loosely bound group| have a chance to judge for himself as to 


ithe merits of this scholastic controversy. 


|The classical interpretations of social evo- 


lution from Plato to Benjamin Kidd have 
not succeeded in satisfying everybody. Each 
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new political diagnostician is accordingly 
sure to get some circle of interested lis- 
teners. 

Of a much more practical nature is Emil 
Davies’s book on “The Collectivist State in 
the Making,” which deals with the increas- 
ing economic activity of public authority in 
State and municipality. There is some dis- 
cussion of the forces which have promoted 
collectivist policy and of the limits which 
may be set to collectivism; but in the main 
the book is devoted to an enumeration of 
things now done in various parts of the 
world by the community for its own people. 
The relation of collectivism to the labor 
problem is touched upon briefly in the clos- 
ing pages of the volume. 

The only assertion that the author makes 
on behalf of his book is that it is not aca- 
demic. If by this he means that he has not 
gathered or sifted his material impartially, 
his contention is entirely well founded. 
While professing to make his volume a 
record of both successes and failures in col- 
lectivism, the author has, as a matter of 
fact, paid very little attention to the fail- 
ures, although he might have found some 
conspicuous examples, such as London’s ill- 
starred experiences with municipal steam- 
boats, without going very far from his own 
doorway. The full calendar of collectivist 
successes, as Mr. Davies sets them before 
us, embraces almost every conceivable field 
of business enterprise: mining and manu- 
facture, the retailing of merchandise, bank- 
ing and pawnbroking, the ownership and 
operation of hotels, warehouses, grain ele- 
vators and abattoirs, the management of in- 
surance agencies and undertaking establish- 
ments, not to mention the host of ordinary 
public utilities which have so generally 
passed under community control. Collectiv- 
ism as a policy is steadily gaining ground. 
On that point the evidence given in the book 
is adequate. Whether it is, as the author 
contends, “the only remedy visible for many 
of the evils from which modern society suf- 
fers and the only possible solution of the 
ever-more-threatening labor difficulty” (p. 
207), is quite another question. 


Professor Gettell’s “Problems '» Political 
Evolution” differs from both the foregoing 
volumes in its wholly non-controversial tone. 
It is an historical study of the origin and 
nature of the state, together with an analy- 
sis of the influences which have moulded 
its growth, and of the problems which pub- 
lic authority has been and is still called upon 
to solve. The author has not attempted to 
settle any controverted questions. His in- 
tention has been to state problems, not to 
solve them. More particularly, he has tried 
to show that every political problem is the 
product of many forces, economic, social, 
or religious, and cannot be profitably stud- 
fed in isolation. Many problems of present- 


day interest are thus brought forward for 
consideration as to the various factors in- 
volved—for example, the proper relation of 
the state to the church, to industrial or- 
ganizations, and to political parties. 
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good sense. He has made good use of avail- 
able materials, although not always with 
perfect discrimination as to their relative 
values. The book is well planned and clear- 
ly written. Its discussions are well within 
the comprehension of elementary students. 
The ever-present danger of gaining concise- 
ness at the expense of accuracy has been on 
the whole successfully avoided. Without 
attempting to present new theories or novel 
points of view, Professor Gettell has furnish- 
ed the student of political science with a 
useful conspectus of the forces which have 
welded the state into unity. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


American Public Opinion. By James Daven- 
port Whelpley. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.50 net. 

This volume contains fourteen chapters, 
seven of which first appeared in the Fort- 
nightly Review of London, five in the Cen- 
tury Magazine, the other two being here pre- 
sented for the first time. They furnish a 
consistent view of American affairs, with 
special reference to our relations with for- 
eign nations. Mr. Whelpley is amiable when 
most critical, and does not let our weak- 


the reader’s mind. He possesses a fair share 
of that optimism which he attributes to us 


ful balancing of contemporary events. The 
world at large should think none the worse 
of us for what he has written; indeed, it will 
not be his fault if it does not have an en- 
hanced opinion of us, for underlying much 
in American life which to the casual ob- 
server may seem to betoken ignorance, in 


national character. 


The keynote of the life of America is op- 
timism, he tells us; yet a vast majority of 
the American people are intelligent, un- 
usually well educated considering their re- 
sources, and possessed of a practical vision 
which quickly penetrates fraud or charlatan- 
ism. In other words, the nation as a whole 


common-sense. 
ing quality in this case, and many mistakes 
are made, but are righted with equal swift- 
ness when the sham is exposed. American 
characteristics are energy, directness, 
shrewdness, lack of subtlety, a more or less 
strong provincialism. The American is 
quickly aroused and quickly pacified, and he 
will, as a rule, meet his opponent more than 
half way to patch up a quarrel, whether it 
originated with the other man or himself. 
He is sensitive to criticism or ridicule, 
though quick to criticize or ridicule others, 
but likes a man who is ready at repartee, 
even though it be of rather obvious nature. 
His provincialism in most of its phases is 
one of the greatest strengths of the nation of 
which he is a unit. 
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It is not a slow and calculat- | 


has done his work with carefulness and | 


nesses overcloud our sterling qualities in| 


as a race, and in his case it is not an un-| 
thinking optimism, but the result of a care-| 
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spirit indicative of sound and stimulating | 
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O83 
is characterization which should 
please us; though it stamps us as lacking 
sophistication, it indicates that we 
plentifully the primitive instincts by which 
nations rise to greatness. The diplomacy of 
America, declares Mr. Whelpley in his chap- 
ter on American Foreign Relations, may in- 
deed be termed that of the daylight. The 
subtleties of Old World diplomacy are not 
for Washington, but perhaps, he adds, this 
may be no real loss to the cause of interna- 
tional peace and 
which America, in the peculiar simplicity of 
her foreign affairs and policies, 
tributed in no smal! degree. The troubles of 
Americans are more superficial than those of 
any other great nation, for America is sound 
at heart, spiritually, industrially, and finan- 
cially. That these troubles, superficial 
though they may be when the state of the 
nation as a whole is considered, are sert- 
ous, is undeniable. The effort of the politt- 
cians to become great heroes of reform is 
not only doing away with acknowledged 
evils, but incidentally destroying much that 
has taken years of intelligent labor to con- 
struct. The situation the 
of a householder who, having sent for the 
fire department to extinguish a small blaze, 
finds the contents of the entire house appar- 
ently ruined by floods of water and the axes 
of the willing firemen. The damage is not 
as great as appearances indicate, but it is 
| serious enough to cause dismay on the part 
|of the owner and the onlooker. Yet all that 
is of the surface. The American people, in 
the judgment of this intelligent and amia- 
| ble critic, are working out the greatest ex- 
| periment in a government by a people for a 
| people that the world has ever seen. The 
| very throes through which the nation is 


whole a 


possess 


understanding, towards 


has con- 





resembles state 


_| passing are but the casting out of devils, 


| some of whom are most fetching in their 
| borrowed robes of white and halos of re- 
| form. 

We have been careful 
writer’s fundamental optimism 
us before calling attention to those things in 
our national life which he visits with gen- 
Of such there is no lack. In 


the 
regarding 


to indicate 


uine censure. 
Washington at the present time, for exam- 
ple, the nation is conducting at 
cost a practical school of politics and state- 
craft. To this school have been sent a lot 
ambitious, well-intentioned men, ignor- 
ant of the practical workings of the ma- 
chinery of government, without conscious- 
ness of foreign affairs, “and with all the 
pedagogical instinct of the teacher rather 
than the willingness of the public to learn.” 
Even more explicit is this: 


enormous 


The legal department of the Government 
at Washington, its efforts to keep up a 
fight against “Big Business,” resembles the 
militant suffragist pursuing a window-break- 


in 


ing campaign after the purpose that might 
have been intended originally has been 
thwarted by lack of novelty and the bore- 


undoubted- 
conduct 
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ly evils in connecti 
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public } 
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icy, but they were sins committed in self-de- 





randizement, and 
nd the law for so many years 
acknowledged part of 
unquestionably possible 
without the sudden, 
ind unintelligent attacks upon in- 
a whole which have marked this 
ed re In the end violence 
the public suffers 
its, as is already apparent. 
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Whatever his predispositions, the reader 
will not be able to call these essays uninter- 
esting. A great many subjects are discussed, 
all of them highly debatable: “big business,” 
e tariff, free tolls, immigration, 
diplomats, American foreign re- 
lations in the Far East and in Europe. The 
discussion is always spirited, but is carried 
to 
sentient reader wonder if, after all, 


Mexico, 
American 


on with a detachment calculated make 


the di 


there is not more in what the writer says 


than he cares to admit. 
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‘The Nation 


of Roland” 
|} Press; Putnam). In 


the long, free, 
rhyming in couplets: 


(Cambridge University 
both versions he 


six-stress ballad 


Song 
em- 
| ploys line, 


Shattered in glittering fragments is the blade of 
| many a sword, 

Rolled red surges of battle over many a valiant lord 
This measure serves admirably for the “Ro- 
land,”’ but to the “Idylls” it gives an outland- 
ish look and sound. Indeed, the versions 
from the Greek, though respectable in schol- 
arship and by no means lacking in excellent 
| passage Ss, are as a whole disappointing. The 
spirit of the chanson de geste, on the 
hand, pervades Dr. Way's translation 
“Roland.” Reading, one shares in it 
with eager heart, from the fateful anx- 
of the council to the loyal comradeship, 
superb patriotism, the heroic faith of 
| once ivaux. The changing episodes are set 
| forth in vivid simplicity; and the verse, if 
| less restrained than the French in rhythm 
and metaphor, is none the less vigorous and 
dignified. Deeply impressive as the Roland 
any time, it is doubly impressive in 
days, when the valor of “sweet France” 
is marshalled against another invading horde 
The panoply of war was different then: 
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Random comment upon America and 
American ways as he saw them, first in New 
York, and then in the course of a walking trip 
from the metropolis to Chicago, is the charac- 
teristic of Stephen Graham's “With Poor Im- 
to (Macmillan; $2 net), 
Har- 
The result is the inadequate 
of that expect from so 
cavalier a mode of investigation, made a bit 
irritating by the evident fact that the writer 
is Intelligent more lifelike 
| pleture if he only were not in so great a hurry 
to finish his articles and back to Russia, 
vhich, whatever its deficiencies, is “home once 
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Much of the material was rewritten by Ste- 
venson, and the notes so developed have been 
here omitted, as well as numerous entries 
of a personal nature. A chief reason for 
printing what remains lay in the need of 
correcting various recent fabrications in con- 
nection with Stevenson's voyages. “No one, 
outside of our immediate family,” says Mrs. 
Stevenson, “sailed with us on any of our 
cruises. All the books ‘With Stevenson’ here, 
and ‘With Stevenson’ there, are manufac- 
tured out of ‘such stuff as dreams are made 
on,” and false in almost every particular. 
Contrary to the general opinion, my husband 
was a man of few intimate friends, and even 
with these he was reticent to a degree.” The 
Janet Nichol was a six-hundred-ton cargo 
steamer, with schooner rig. She set out up- 
on an ordinary trading cruise from Sydney 
in April, 1890, returning in July. Her course 
ran to New Zealand, Samoa, and the Gilbert 
and Marshall Islands, with several side trips 
to islands well off the common trade routes. 
She carried a crew of fifty—mainly blacks— 
three officers, one of the owners, a trader 
returning to his island station, the Steven- 
cons, and Lloyd Osbourne. The liveliest mei- 
ber of the company was the trader, named 
Buckland and known as “Tin Jack.” He was 
the original of Tommy Hadden in “The 
Wrecker,” and was very proud of the fact. 
The details of the cruise are interesting, 
though they add nothing of moment to our 
impression of Stevenson. They show him 
delighting in the island dwellers, and adored 
by them. He was, as always, a sick man, 
and had one serious hemorrhage in the course 
of the voyage, from which he rallied with his 
usual courage and with that strange tena- 
city which had so often pulled him through, 
and was to keep him alive for some four 
years still. The pictures show him hab- 
ited in that ruffianly manner which clearly 
pleased him as “dressing up” pleases a 
child. 


Volume XLVII of the Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society is more than 
ordinarily rich. Of the numerous documents, 
perhaps the most important are the series 
of letters, from the John Wilkes papers in 
the British Museum, comprising addresses 
and other communications sent to Wilkes 
from Boston in 1768-70. A paper by Cotton 
Mather on witchcraft, with keen and pungent 
notes by Robert Calef, is contributed by 
Worthington C. Ford, who, as usual, fur- 
nishes informing notes. A selection from the 
letters of Elbridge Gerry, written between 
1797 and 1814, affords interesting glimpses of 
Washington society, particularly during the 
administration of Madison; while the con- 
temporary literature of the Civil War is en- 
riched by two letters of Joseph Lyman, 1861- 
62, and the correspondence between the Duke 
and Duchess of Argyle and Charles Sumner. 
Of the papers by members of the Society, the 
most notable are Charles Francis Adams's 
“A Crisis in Downing Street,” dealing with 
the activities of Slidell in England following 
the Trent affair, and Prof. Edward Chan- 
ning’s “Washington and Parties,” in which 
the seriousness of the political problems con- 
fronting Washington, and the connection be- 
tween his longing for advice and the institu- 
tion of the Cabinet, are concisely stated. Ap- 
preciative mention should also be made of 
Edward Stanwood's historical review of trade 
reciprocity with Canada, although the sub- 
ject itself hardly seems to fall within the So- 
clety’s sphere. 
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For the subject of the Storrs Lectures, de- 
livered before the Yale Law School, Judge 
Lucilius A. Emery chose to talk “Concerning 
Justice,” and these lectures are now pub- 
lished by the Yale University Press. The 
book, like its companions in the series, is 
small in compass, but it is well freighted with 
thought. The earlier chapters deal histori- 
cally with the philosophical conception of 
justice and right and natural law in them- 
selves, and contain a good deal of learning in 
little space. In one point Judge Emery is at 
fault. He quotes the ironic dismay of So- 
crates in the “Republic,” after the debate with 
Thrasymachus: “The result of the whole 
discussion has been that I know nothing at 
all; I know not what justice is, and therefore 
am not likely to know whether or not it is a 
virtue”; and he implies that no definition of 
justice was arrived at by Plato in the course 
of the dialogue. That is an odd lapse or bit of 
ignorance; but in general Judge Emery’'s 
scholarship is sufficient, and leads up niccly 
to his own more legal and practical defini- 
tion. “Justice,” he says, “is the equilibrium 
petween the full freedom of the individual ana 
the restrictions thereon necessary for the 
safety of society. In other words, it 
is equal freedom, equal restraint. It is order 
and harmony. Plato and Aristotle were right 
in teaching that order is an essential element 
of justice.” The question follows: Who is 
to determine the limits of this equilibrium, 
and what power is to enforce them when de- 
termined? The rest of the little book is given 
up to answering this question from the point 
of view of a wise and legally trained vcon- 
servative. The conclusion may best be sum- 
med up in the author’s own words: 

Justice is more firmly secured by govern- 
ment with a division of powers, with a writ- 
ten Constitution excluding from govern- 
mental interference such personal rights as 
long experience has shown to be necessary 
both for the happiness and efficiency of the 
individual subject and for the welfare and 
efficiency of all; and, finally, with an inde- 
pendent judiciary to defend those _ rights 
when assailed, as they often have been, and 
= be, by impatient and changeable majori- 

es. 





We are not informed whether “The King 
of the Dark Chamber,” copyrighted by the 
Drama League of America and published by 
the Macmillan Company, is an early work 
of Rabindranath Tagore’s now resuscitated 
or a new production; but we have a distinct 
feeling that each fresh volume from that 
fertile pen is a step downwards—with the ex- 
ception of the deep drop middle volume, “Sad- 
hana,” which was a wearisome display of 
what the virile old Hindu Vedinta can become 
when wish-washed over with the Maeterlinck- 
jan twilight. The earliest published volume, 
called “Gitanjali,” contained some really ex- 
quisite prose poems, in a vein of wistful mys- 
ticism, though the furor it created in certain 
circles was out of all proportion to its value 
But the present play, which turns on the 
invisibility of a royal and spiritually symbolic 
despot, seems to us to carry the thédtre de 
l'dme to a point where it ceases to have any 
but the faintest interest for any but the 
faintest souls. We trust we are not unfair 
to the distinguished author, and admit that 
it is very easy for a sober judgment to re- 
volt overmuch from a writer who comes her- 
alded as “one of the few great world-figures 
in poetry and philosophy,” and from writings 


which are announced as “the perfect union 
of beauty and truth in poesy.” 


Such senti- 
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as in the publishers’ advertisements, and ar 
merely silly nonsense, as we hope Mr. Tagore 
would himself admit. 


of the Dark Chamber” will probably do a good 
service by putting an end to that sort of 
talk; and we shall be allowed to enjoy the 


really charming lyrics of our Hindu poet as 


they deserve to be enjoyed. 





Republican Rome” is the second of the se- 
ries of Great Nations (Stokes & Co.; $2.50 net), 
in which “an attempt is tell the 
stories of the great nations from the modern 
historical standpoint.” The manuscript was 
completed by its author, H. L. Havell, 
hefore his fatal accident, and the necessary 
illustrations, maps, etc., were left to other 
rands, work in this department de- 
serves all praise. As regards the book itself 
we consider the publishers’ announcement 
rather misleading, if we understand the 
pression “modern historical standpoint” aright 
It is, in fact, an eminently readable and schol- 
arly history of the Roman republic, well worth 
the perusal of the layman would fain 
renew his touch with ancient Rome. Written 
by one who was saturated with Latin 
ture, but less versed, it would in the 
philosophy of history as understood at the 
present day, its method is largely convention- 
al. As in the legendary period heroic figures 
necessarily loom large, so, when we stand on 
firmer ground, we are too much confronted 
by great men posing as types of their epochs. 
If we have a fault to find with the volume, 
judged from the standpoint we have laid down, 
it is that it lacks balance. The endless wars 
of the early Republic are treated in detali 
more suited to a textbook than to a work of 
wider outlook; the social and political mat- 
ter, while well stated, is often inadequate. 
As an example, take the author’s treatment of 
the position of women. This is confined, in 
the main, to two brief passages, one, of the 
conventional type, under the caption The 
Marriage Law; the other, no less conven- 
tional, but ending with a lively description of 
the invasion of the Forum by Roman ladies 
“prepared to do battle for their earrings and 
necklaces.” The book is extremely well made, 
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and the illustrations are far above the ordi- 
nary standard. 

In the first volume of his “Studies in An- 
cient Hindu Polity” (Longmans), Narendra 
Nath Law has brought together in popular 


form the data obtainable from the recently 
published text of the Arthacdstra, of Kautilya, 
the Minister of Candra Gupta, who lived in 
the fourth century Bs. c. As the whole sub- 
ject of administrative machinery is reserved 
for a second volume, the present work is con- 
fined to the discussion of legal procedure, laws 
of contract, irrigation, care of live stock, game, 
means of communication between different 
parts of the kingdom, etc. All the subjects 
are handled not only in the Arthaciistra, but 
in the law-books. The latter, 
are more or less theoretical; the Arthacdistra 
is a practical manual, and is thus of great his- 
torical importance, if it is really a work of 
Candra Gupta’s minister. An introduction on 
the age and authenticity of the Arthacistra 
by Prof. Radhakumud Mookerji, discusses the 
moot question whether this work should be 
ascribed to Kautilya. It may be a manual of 
later date attributed to him. Neither Mr. 
Law nor Professor Mookerji refers to one ar- 
namely, that the Ar- 


also however, 


gument of some weight, 
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thacistra agrees with later rather than with 


Dramas like “The King] which is not an 
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earlier law-books in several | M 
}over, the Arthacistra recognizes the zenana, 

early institution, the fifth 
| Rock Edict, cited (p. xlili) in support of the 
; contrary, furnishing no evidence th re 
igard. An occasional freedom in translati 1 
lalso to be noticed. Thus “royal passport 
| (p 30) should be “the seal of the kins On 
jp. 40, the reference to horse of Vaniyu 1 
| found in the Mahabhdrata as well a the 
} KamaAyana; but Vandyu (or Baniyu) i 
| certainly Arabia. Written agreements used in 
} contracts are mentioned in Kk: “ 
| as they are in later law-books, but 1 in the 
| earliest On this and other grou it still 
| re mains questionable whether t! Arthacistra 
jis what it pretends to be or what many schol 
jars regard it as being For this rea 1, ce 
| spite its great historical valu: Any 
| case it is a venerable document, it may 
be cited as a work indubitably of the fourth 


century B. c., although its detailed provisions 
in the matter of public polity will always b« 
of interest. It may be said in general that 
these provisions confirm in many respects the 
account of Megasthenes, as they corroborate 
the dicta of the DharmacAstra, and this fact 
alone speaks for the genuine character of the 
work as a refiex of ancient conditions, the 
only questions being whether it is quite as 


old as the fourth century and whether it may 
all be attributed to its reputed author 


The same publishers have just issued a lit- 
tle volume entitled “The Fundamental Unity 
of India,” which professes to show from Hindu 
sources that the Hindus recognized a father 
land or motherland as long ago as the Vedic 
period and that they have always treasured 
the feeling of patriotism for India as a 
whole, probably the most improbable the 
sis ever maintained in a land notorious 


for historical fallacies. The author is Prof. 
Radhakumud Mookerji, who wrote the intro- 
duction to the “Studies in Ancient Hindu Pol- 
ity” (above), and the English labor leader, J 
Ramsay Macdonald, writes an introduction in 
turn for Professor Mookerji toth the writer 


and his introducer urge that the “sense of 
nationhood” must inspire Hindus; but the 
Englishman merely urges the present neces 
sity, while Mr. Mookerji patriotically, but, as 
we think, vainly, ascribes this sense to the 
ancient Hindus. As an example of the argu- 
mentation may be cited the use made of a 
Vedic hymn to mother earth, here utilized 


to show that Vedic Indians were “patriotic.” 


Any one familiar with this hymn must smile 


at its employment for such a purpose An- 
other hymn invokes various rivers, whence 
is drawn the conclusion that the poet 

mind “traverses the entire area of his native 
land and grasps an image of the whole as 
a visible unit and form.” The colonization 
of Southern India is represented as accorn 


plished by the seventh century Bb. c., to which 





date are referred both Panini and the two 
epics! The Vedic ceremony of consecration 
of a “king over kings” reveals also (it is 
argued) a sense of nationhood Hence the 
general conclusion that, from early 
times, the political consciousness of the peo- 
ple had “grasped the whole of India as a 
unit,” and that religion and political expe- 
rience had led to “the perception of the fun- 
damental unity of India.” Finally, “India’s 
gift to the world has been the fair fabric of 
an Empire, a Nationality, founded on the 
basis of Universal Peace” (ahinsd). Ahinsil 
in fact merely implies that a man must not 
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ntonly injure living ! Universal 
was the ideal of one Buddhist Emperor, 
like all Buddhists, inculcated the 
“non-injury” (ahinsd). Even in 
no patriotism in the mod- 
India ever felt itself one 
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terberg 
51.75 net 
It can hardly be claimed,” says the au- 
thor in his preface, “that a new textbook of 
needed because there is a lack 
of new Yet the plan and aim 
of the present book are very different from 
all of them.” The difference, he tells us, lies 
in the fact that his treatment covers applied 
as well as general psychology; includes “so- 
ychology” as well as the “individual 
to which the ordinary textbook 
adds the ‘causal 
complement what he 
would call The au 
thus emphasizes again the importance 


Pave hology Is 


one 


cial p 
psychology” 


j limited: 


and usual 
its in 
“purposive psychology.’ 


to 
paychology” 
thor 
he attributes to the “applied psychology” he 
has himself attempted to develop in a num- 
ber of at the 
tlie mode 
the 


same 
of 
fleld 
into promi 


volumes, and 
that his 


to cover 


separate 


tries to show 
him 


lately 


proach enables 


oclal psychology brought 
by MacDougall 
make 


beyond 


and others, to whom 


trangely no 
he step this 
ow that certain flelds which others have 
und dificult to explore must be 
from a direction quite diverse from that 
which ylelds the results most familiar to the 
psychological student. 
last mentioned 

gested in previous works, he evidently con 
siders the distinguishing mark of his treat 
ment of the subject. He tells us (p. 11) 
“that we can try to explain mental life, and 


that we can try to understand mental life”; 
and that these two modes of consideration 


rhis thesis, already sug 


ap-| 





find much | 


known) is} 
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two diverse branches of psychology, 
viz., “causal” and “purposive.” “These two 
accounts do not exclude each other; they 
supplement each other, they support each 
other, they demand each other” (p. 17). 
“The aim of the causal psychology is the ex- 
planation of the mental processes” (p. 21), 
while purposive psychology aims to under- 
stand their meaning (p. 287). Our author is 
thus including more than will be admitted 
to be properly included by those who would 
look upon psychology the science of 
mind; a field that is well covered by what 
he calls “causal psychology.” Indeed, those 
who would oppose his broader inclusion will 
doubtless contend that he is treating of 
metaphysical concepts in a field from which 
such treatment should be rigidly excluded. 
That this point may well be made is indicat- 
ed by the subjects embraced in his survey of 
this “purposive” field as given by the cap- 
tions of his chapters: Immediate Reality, 
The Soul, Meaning, Creation, Practical Rela- 
tions, Ideal Relations. He tells us, indeed 
(p. 313), and perhaps in an effort to fore- 
stall such a criticism, “that the careful re- 
earch, with all the aid of experimental and 


yield 


as 


| comparative methods, may just as well be 


| devoted to the purposive aspect of mental 








of 


| the 


acknowledgments 


in endeavoring to} 


approach 





life’ as to the casual. So positive a state- 
ment from one who has all the facilities of 
the well-equipped Harvard laboratories at his 
command naturally leads the reader to look 
for a record in his pages of some examples 
of such application of these methods; and 
when one looks in vain one cannot but be led 
to conclude that the author has made an 
unjustified assertion, and one is thus likely 
to be confirmed in the conviction that this 
“purposive psychology” is a bit of metaphy- 
sics quite irrelevant to the subject matter 
the writer undertakes to treat. 

Turning to the discussion of “causal psy- 
chology” to which the bulk of the volume is 
devoted, and bearing in mind the author's 
early predilection for physiological psychol- 
ogy, it is interesting to note that, although 
he holds this “causal psychology” to be nec- 
essarily based upon neural functioning, he 
is nevertheless willing to omit all detailed 
account of this functioning, and of the anat- 
omy and physiology of the nerve system 
upon which it depends. This is surely a 
most hopeful sign; for our modern psycho- 
logical textbooks have too often so empha- 
ized this study of the nerve system that 
student has come to mistake a certain 
branch of physiology for psychology; an er- 
ror against which our author gives warning 
(p. 213) in calling attention to the fact that 
the modern “behaviorist” is not in any true 
ense a psychologist at all. His emphasis 
of the fact that the brain state correspond- 
ing with any given mental experience is de- 
termined as much by the nature of the motor 
outflow, if we may so speak, as by the nature 
of the incoming stimuli from the sense or- 
gans, is significant; but his whole treatment 
of this subject is colored by assumptions in 
relation to the nerve activities that corre- 
spond with consciousness, which were gener- 
ally granted two decades ago, but which 
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many neurologists nowadays hesitate to 
accept. Thus he holds the extreme view 
(p. 42) that “most of the brain pro 
cesses are not accompanied by psychical 
states at all”; and rejects summarily the 
hypothesis of the existence of psychic states 
beyond the field of awareness which are gen- 
erally described by the unfortunate term 
“sub-conscious.” He would lead the reader 
(p. 32) to believe that “the hypothesis that 
there are sub-conscious ideas” has been in- 
troduced “exclusively for the purpose of fur- 
nishing a causal explanation for the mental 
interplay.” But this is far from the truth. 
This hypothesis has not been devised by the 
theoretical psychologist for this, or any like, 
reason; it has been forced upen him, so far 
as he has accepted it, by the observations of 
the neurologist and the pathologist. Indeed, 
he has so often dogmatically blinded himself 
to the import of these observations that the 
pathologist has found himself impelled to 
write a new psychology which may take ac- 
count of the facts thus observed; and if the 
latter has made a sorry mess of it, the psy- 
chologist has himself to blame. 

One might mention other instances where 
the author is led by the theoretical posi- 
tions he maintains to uphold views not war- 
ranted by the evidence. He does not hes!- 
tate, for instance, to reiterate with positive- 
ness the very questionable hypothesis that 
disagreeableness corresponds with a con- 
traction of the flexor muscles, and agreeable- 
ness with activity of the extensor muscles; 
restating it (pp. 199-201) in these terms: 
“The excitement becomes pleasant or unplea- 
sant if it is starting a movement of approach 
or withdrawal.” 

A writer who displays such cnaracteristics 
must not complain if his work fails to carry 
conviction, in some directions, even to one 
who acknowledges its brilliancy and sug- 
gestiveness. We may, therefore, be pardoned 
if we hesitate to accept, for example, his 
dicta in regard to the racial differences be- 
tween the Greco-Latins (inclusive, of course, 
of the French) and the Teutons (p. 234), 
which he sums up in the statement: “The 
southern peoples are children of the mo- 
ment; the Teutonic live in the things which 
lie beyond the world, in the infinite and the 
ineffable.” 


“American Natural History,” by William T. 
Hornaday (Scribner) is a reprinted and en- 
larged four-volume edition of the same work 
published ten years ago, and reviewed at 
that time in the pages of the Nation. As 
such it requires little additional comment, 
its many excellent qualities, together with 
the few shortcomings, being equally mag- 
nified in this expansion. One of the most 
important accretions is the considerable ad- 
dition of data in regard to the relative value 
to man, and the need for protection, of mam- 
mals and birds. This phase is brought down 
to date and alone forms an excellent raison 
@étre for the work. The illustrations have 
suffered, appearing much less crisp than 
in the first printing, and it is unfortunate 
that a work of this kind, which is of first- 
rate value to the layman in moderate cir- 
cumstances, should be put beyond the reach 
of many by a de lure edition. 
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AN APOSTLE OF THE SPECTACLE. 


The Theatre of Max Reinhardt. By Huntly 
Carter. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 


Mr. Huntly Carter has written a book 
which specialists should read and others 
doubtless will, since it contains first-hand in- 
formation on a subject on which curiosity 
is active and knowledge scant. Furthermore, 
Mr. Carter is never uninteresting, and in one 
section of his theme, the section comprising 
visual appeals in art, he makes his judgment 
trusted. Beyond this he does not go. For 
permanent valuations, for posterity in short, 


he manifests an unconcern which it is safe | 


to assume that posterity will reciprocate. 

The construction of the work is rather 
loose; it includes many pages on the history 
of staging, inadequately related to Rein- 
hardt, and contributing more to the size of 
the book than to the elucidation of the sub- 
ject. The grasp of principles is feeble. Mr. 
Carter does not fail, it is true, to supply the 
abstract catchwords, impulse, intimacy, 
rhythmical unity, which are the tags of intel- 
lectualism, and he is quite capable of an off- 
hand paragraph of easy-going and light- 
hearted analysis, but the serious seeker for 
intellectual clearness must look elsewhere 
for his nutriment. 

Mr. Carter is both art critic and dramatic 
critic, and, in his eyes, the second office is a 
branch of the first. A point of view so spe 
cial and so closely analogous to Reinhardt’s 
makes him an admirable judge of the suc- 
cess of the director in attaining his ends, 
but disqualifies him, pari passu, for pro- 
nouncing weighty verdicts on the ends them- 
selves. The critique of the Reinhardt plays 
as spectacles impresses one as clear-sighted 
and even impartial, though the author’s 
friendliness to the director makes him quick 
to suggest excuses for the shortcomings he 
is not unwilling to point out. But on the 
question of the rating of spectacle in the ag- 
gregate or abstract the critic vanishes in 
the partisan. The man who speaks with con- 
tempt of “the literary and moral theatre” 
(poor literature, through its addiction to bad 
companions, having at last incurred the op- 
probrium which long since overtook moral- 
ity) has renounced the standards which 
make dramatic criticism interesting for a 
large section, at least of the cultivated class- 
es. Mr. Carter has small respect for Ibsen; 
and a rather petulant vivacity, which some- 
times rises into wit and sometimes sinks 
into puerility, becomes acrid on any mention 
of the works of Mr. Shaw. 

What Reinhardt seeks and Mr. Carter ap- 
proves is apparently a confederacy of many 
arts wherein the headship is to belong 
(though this is not expressly formulated), 
not to literature as in traditional drama, not 
to music as in traditional opera, but to spec 
tacle or picture. The management of lights 
is to supply color; “intimacy” is to be recon- 
ciled with the amphitheatre by pushing for- | 
ward the stage into the midst of the specta- 


« 
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ition 


The N 


| ; 
| tors; seven experts are to combine the inde- 


pendence of seven minds with the concentra- 
tion of one in a half-mystical co-directorship 


known as the Will of the Theatre; and a sug- | 
simplicity is to be| 


gestive, even an “austere, 
obtained at a great expense of ingenuity and 
cash in mechanical contrivance. 

The doubts that overhang the absolute 
value and ultimate fortune of the Reinhardt 
productions will not be dispelled by Mr. Car- 
ter’s book. Two points of relative clearness 
may be noted: First, the book cannot be said 
to give a death-blow to the hypothesis that 
Reinhardt is nothing more than a very enter- 
prising, resourceful, and ingenious enter 
tainer. Secondly, it seems highly probable 





| 


that, if this supposition be if Rein- 
hardt be an original and creative artist, the 


wrong, 





art in which he works is not drama in the | 
sense which has made that term familiar and 
attractive to the imagination of mankind. | 








The emphasis on spectacle and the rever- 
sion in the characteristic 
productions to sensation and crudity in plot 
create half-presumption that the exodus 
of the art of Sophocles and Shakespeare from 
its modern house of bondage must be effect- 
ed under other leadership. Mr. Carter’s book, 
in spite of its author’s perfect readiness to 
re-define drama in terms of Reinhardt, leaves 
that presumption virtually intact. 


newer and more 
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“MARY GOES 


In the Nation of October 29, reviewing the 
edition of this play by Henry Arthur Jones 
published under the auspices of the Drama 


League of America, we drew attention to the 
excellence of its literary and theatrical work- 
manship, and the opinion we expressed as to 
the merits of the piece is only confirmed by 
seeing the presentation of it the of 
the Comedy Theatre by Miss Marie Tempest 
and her company. It acts even better than 
it reads, and is one of the rare in- 
stances of a play written for which 
makes no sacrifice of art to the demands of 
the stellar réle. The lightest of light comedies, 


on stage 


rather 


a star 


its plot is of the slightest. Its conspicuous 
merit lies in the ingenious manner in which 
the situation is developed naturally from a 
chance remark in the first act, in the bright- 
ness of its lines, and in its clever satire on 
contemporary manners and politics in Eng- 
land. The niceties of this satire naturally 


can hardly be as well appreciated here as in 
London, but the brilliant of the 
play, the sparkle of its and the 
delightful acting of Miss Tempest in a réle ex- 
ceptionally suited to her piquant personality 
should insure its success. 

the of 
purchasable if remember 
relatively sum of 
considerably higher in our day, and the trans 
action less open and aboveboard In “Mary 
First” Mr. gently satirizes the 
methods by which titles are obtained—the les- 
ser titles of those who, as the late Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, himself a member of the order, once 
said, have ceased to be gentlemen and have 
not become noblemen—and displays the heart- 
burnings which may be to ensue 
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in a provincial community when his Majesty 
|has delighted to honor one of its prominent 
members Mary Whichello has been the a 
krowledged leader of society in the fas} 


> ~ 

os é 
able suburb of an English provincial town 
intil honest Tom Bodsworth, having presented 
1 hospital to the community, becomes Bi: 
Thomas, Knight Bachelor, and Mrs. Bods- 
worth, whom her neighbors have known as 


Fanny, blossoms like the rose as her Ladyship 


Then, of course, she goes into dinner before 
Mary ané, good vulgar soul that she is, is not 
ubove rubbing it in In three acts and an 
epilogue Mr. Jones lets us see how the 
sprightly and nimble-witted Mary, outmatch 
ing her more sluggish rival in every ex- 
change of repartee, urging on her easy-going 
husband to unheard-of and undesired ambi- 
tions, twisting a local lawyer and a preco- 
cious young politician round her little wer, 
finally regains her supremacy as social leader 
ind becomes entitled, as the wife of a baronet, 
to precede Lady Bodsworth int di g- 
reom—a triumph, however, which in tl end 
he good-naturedly fore 
Miss Tempest, as M: W hi } 
value to the crisp dialogue w! ithor 
nas written for her, playing the | t » the 
true vein of light comedy Franklin Dyall, as 
Richard Whichello—a rdéle which 1 i y 
eceives a new development in the s« nd act 
when Whichello’s somewhat torpid ambitions 
are aroused by the clever prodding of his wif 
and Graham Browne, as Felix Galpin, al 
keep well within the legitimate 
comedy. The same cannot alto } 
said of the parts of Sir Thomas and la 
Lsodsworth, which, as played by Kenyon M 
lerave and Miss Kate Serjeantson, are su 
iently amusing, but are interpreted throu 
out in too farcical a_ vein, ind = tt y 
metry of the play is thus somewhat pal i 
she same fault is noticeable in the Mr: 
Tadman of John Alexander Other chara 


ters are interpreted adequately, if without any 


reat distinction Even, however, with a cast 
far less competent than the one which pre 
sents the piece at the Comedy Theatre, the 
outstanding merits of the play itself, which 
might almost serve as a model for the cor 
struction of light comedy, and the really de 
lightful performance of Miss Tempest would 
make “Mary Goes First” one of the most en- 
joyable productions of the present season 
“THAT SOUT 
Mr. Basil MacDonald Hastir who rid 
to have written “That 3S with Nazin ain 
mind for the principal part, great eresti- 
mated her powers if he fancied that she could 
make the play seem vital. This n ume 
Nazimova, whose actin: howed the ] ibill- 
ties of great fascination and wa n 
mannerisms than. her recent work had | 1@ 
to believe was possible Her enunciat 
except for troublesome “ ‘and “tl was 
excellent. Yet, for all her except i abill 
-s, the play dragged and 
headed from the start; only a 
have raised it to the plane of rar 
Mr. Hastings has taken r 
3683 against which Aristot!l i i 
strongly protested, as being incapable of dra 
matic credibility The plot i f, is ly 
the tragedy of a woman v) 
having married at eve é i 
child, was shortly div ed } } n 
for infidelity, and, ! ! 
child In the meantime he ha t 
depths, inecludi: the ! ind 
efore th pla j ha iff | ] ¢ 
'her life. Why? Beca it has suddenly 
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Ve need not recount the plot in full. After 
Dr. Maxwell has revived this woman from the 
attempted suicide, he learns her story, and is so 
that he resolves to further her wishes 
it transpires that the former husband his 
dear friend, John Heppell, who is now r« 
married for a governess for th 
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of the staging and chorus, the 
lea suggests itself that the logical develop- 
nent of this type of musical entertainment 
would be to dispense altogether with principai 
and book and to present, possibly under the 
succession of en- 


ate excellence 


leadership of a yop7yds, a 
semble movements by the chorus, harmonious 
in color and action, and chanting ditties that 
to soothe and anon to 
nerves of a Broadwa, 


now 
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calculated 
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Possessed of a spacious setting of summer 
j}zardens at Budapest and of a large mixed 
chorus, “Suzi” gave promise, at the rise of the 
curtain, of developing into an ambitious musi- 
But it soon settled into the hum- 
affair which this sort of spectacle so 
The plot, what there is of it, is 
well enough. A young man who has hitherto 
indifferent to is desired by his 
marry a wealthy countess. When 
he refuses, the father undertakes to turn his 
thoughts in that direction by arranging a 
firtation for him with some mythical beauty. 
But the son has just become aware of the 
charms of Suzi, a prima donna, and resents 
any interference, not suspecting that Susi is 
the person whom the father is using as a 
'tool. Of course, it turns out that the Countess 
narries the father, a widower, and that the 
son and Suzi are left to undisturbed bliss. 
Jose Collins, as Suzi, gave an adequate per- 
formance, though her voice would have been 
more pleasing if she had not resorted so fre- 
quently to a falsetto note. The play is pre- 
sented by Lew Fields at the Casino. F. 
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“LIFE.” 


There is little to commend itself in “Life,” 
melodrama-spectacle recently presented 

William A. Brady at the Manhat- 
i Opera House. It is neither impres- 
nor is it thrilling, and its great length— 
four hours—makes it tire- 
stratagems, and 
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vr it plays nearly 
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meeting inevitable retribution, heroic in- 
wence languishing in durance vile, you will 

ind some elements in “Life” 
rest. But you will 
rous, and out of drawing. 

a four-reel drama for the 
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or 
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“movies” the 
tion would be infinitely more satisfying 
its present form. For instance, the 
pursuit in Act III would be made 
omething more than an the 
vreck of the pursuing car something more 

1 a pretence. Motion pictures are employ- 
fact, but these, though intended to 
the action, serve merely to cover Inter- 
vals between changing scenes. A certain cru. 
management also robs the piece 

impressiveness it might otherwise 
The scenery is flimsy. Doors that 
be rigid wave annoyingly and back 
Moreover, there 
of the « 
great of 
worthy of mention. A grave error on the part 

Mr. Thompson who the 

e, is that he has apparently worked it out 
that sensationalism is 


produc 
than in 
I iobile 


illusion, and 


in 


stage 


any 


is something 
ast 
characters 


shake 
the 
of 


in selection when not 


out a mass is 


Puchanan, wrote 


vith the thought mere 
ectacular 

The reception accorded to the production 
indicates that it may meet with approval 


L. 
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villany en-| 
the fruits of its sin, and | 


| should not. 
| stress which finds within itself both the mo- 
| tive and the materials for creation. 
|what the French modernist critics mean 
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Art 


THE NEW PAINTING AND THE MUSI- 
CAL FALLACY. 


By FRANK JEWETT MATHER, Jr. 


It is an odd reversal of usual conditions 
that the French writers on the new paint- 
ing, MM. Apollinaire, Gleizes, and Metzinger, 
should be hopelessly unintelligible, whereas 
the most distinguished German practitioner 
and critic of Post-Impressionism, Wassily 
Kadinsky,* is entirely lucid. Some power 
there must be in a movement that makes a 
French critic obscure, a German transpa- 
rent. We have Kadinsky’s “The Art of Spir- 
itual Harmony” in Mr. Sadler’s excellent 
English, well printed and adorned with a 
number of incoherent scrawls by the author, 
which presumably express the harmony of 
his spirit. Again we touch paradox. Why 
should anything so emphatic and plain as 
French Post-Impressionism and Cubism in- 
spire the blindest of writing, whereas Ka- 
dinsky’s systematic organon of painting 
eventuates in an art wholly cryptic? We 
may waive such inquiries in favor of an 
immediate consideration of Kadinsky’s doc 
trines. Since they are clearly formulated, 
they invite inspection on their own merits, 
and quite regardless, for the moment, of-the 
art they purport to justify. 

Creation grows out of the artist’s “Inner 
Need.” This is the fundamental axiom, and, 
naturally, it presupposes an untrammelled 
individualism in which the Inner Need shall 
not merely arise, but also fully wreak itself. 
At first blush, this is merely the familiar Ro- 
mantic theory of the artist as self-sufficing 
titan. But both in theory and practice the 
tomantic artist never was quite uncondi- 
tionally titanic or self-sufficing. His volcan- 


ic and imperative emotions he drew, after 


all, from his reactions to the immense va- 
riety of nature, to the extreme joys and hor- 
rors of the world of man. Here the Post- 


| Impressionist parts company with the mere 
to hold your in- | 
find it exaggerated, lu- | 


Romantic. The Inner Need may grow out of 
the artist’s wider experience, but preferably 
It is an isolated specialized 


This is 


when in their single intelligible phrase they 
demand la peinture pure. It should be com- 
plete, that is, within the original creative 
impulse, should be free from contamination 
of any sort with the artist’s usual associa- 
tional life. Kadinsky merely varies the no- 
tion when he claims for painting the free- 
dom of the art of music. 

In the analogy of painting and music con- 


| sists the most interesting part of his essay, 
| but before going on to this, the primary 
axiom of the Inner Need should be closely 


examined. In bluntest words, the notion of 
a specialized emotion, creative or otherwise, 
wholly shut off from the residual feeling and 
thinking is merely bad psychology. You 








*The Art of Spirttual Harmony. By Wassily Kadin- 
«ky. Translated with an Introduction by M. T. H, Sad- 
ler Illustrated. Houghton MiMin Co. $1.75 net. 





experience is knit together; it is in vain that 
one minimizes or denies the bond. The In- 
ner Need draws from the whole life, and is 
part of it. Relatively, the Inner Need can 
be isolated, by a manner of starvation. That 
is, the artist may keep out of his creative 
stress all the normal associations, paint, as 
it were, with a chosen fraction of himself. 
This seems to be what the modern artists 
are doing. Indeed, the command to obey 
the Inner Need, and only it, could in prac- 
tice simply mean that the artist is to avoid 
his commoner range of associations and 
work from exceptional and precious associa- 
tions. Taken sensibly, such counsel is mere- 
ly that of selection. Artists at all times have 
been supposed to practice that. Taken fanat- 
ically, the counsel is merely to prefer the 
most recondite and exotic part of the self. The 
eccentricity of the modern painting shows 
clearly the sense in which the maxim is ac- 
tually taken. Here there doubtless is some 
element of self-deception. After a long 
course of thinking out oddities with pains, 
the artist may be able to convince himself 
that the oddities came spontaneously. Doubt- 
less, a skilful and short-minded performer 
might persuade himself that he was born a 
tight-rope walker. Genetic science would, 
however, hardly believe him. 

Though the maxim that the artist emits 
art from an isolated emotional apparatus, 
quite as the firefly emits phosphorescent 
light from his tail, must be rejected, it is 
plain enough that the artist can do very 
odd and apparently unprecedented things. 
These are, however, unprecedented only be- 
cause our knowledge of the artist’s conscious- 
ness is incomplete. A thorough analysis 
would show that he merely is distorting ana 
recombining his obscurer and, to him, more 
precious experiences. If these have any uni- 
versality in them, the work will have value, 
but probably not highest value. The high- 
est art is central. As a matter of fact, most 
of the new painting, though it has its happy 
audacities, remains trivial, the product of a 
sophistical dualism which attempts to iso- 
late the artist from the whole man. Yet the 
command to be odd, avoid natural appear- 
ance, eschew commonplace of all sorts, may 
have most pragmatic significance. Young 
talent is rallying in force to this standard. 
But the fact holds that it is better to live in 
the whole than in a part, and we shall never 
have any really important art from the new 
movement until the Inner Need consents to 
keep company with life as a whole, 

It is probably some inkling of the irrespon- 
sibility and ultimate sterility of the Inner 
Need that has led some of the strongest 
young painters to have recourse to external 
and quite arbitrary disciplines. Cubism, 
Pablo Picasso’s ingenious adaptation of 
fourth-dimensional geometry, is a character- 
istic case. Kadinsky seeks his discipline in 
a kind of grammar of form and color which 
usurps the terms not of geometry, but of 
music. An arrangement of simple forms is 
“Melodic,” and arrangement of complex 
forms and colors “Symphonic.” The colors 
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| have definite spiritual values, affinities, and 
oppositions. Blue and yellow are antipodal, 


ous and the most obvious sentiments. The 
compromise, green, is the mundane average, 
good to live with, but refractory as material 
for art. 
lations may be equated with the musical 
notes and their harmonies, or more accurate- 
ly the colors resemble the several instru- 
ments in the orchestra. Music is the best 
teacher, for, above all other arts, it has 
eschewed imitation and has devoted itself 
“to the expression of the artist’s soul in mu- 
sical sound.” Accordingly, the painter who 
renounces mere representation, and longs to 
express his inner life, “cannot but envy the 
ease with which music, the most non-mate- 
rial of the arts to-day, achieves this end. He 
naturally seeks to apply the methods of 
music to his own art. And from this results 
the modern desire for rhythm in painting, 
for mathematical, abstract construction, for 
repeated notes of color, for setting color in 
motion.” 

| §o, too briefly, we must epitomize what 
Kadinsky explains at length with eloquence 
and evident conviction. We may add that 
| he distinguishes three grades of art: the Im- 
pression, which is any representation of out- 
er reality, and is regarded as a permissible 
but inferior stage; the Improvisation, which 
is a quick and summary expression of the 
Inner Need—it is the name which he modest- 
ly gives to most of his own pictures—and the 


dered expression of the Inner Need. These 
definitions, as against the impulsivist dog- 
mas of French Post-Impressionism, have the 
merit, first, of leaving for representation a 
place, if an humble one, and, next, of vindi- 
cating against the current dogma of emo- 
tional immediacy the sway of the intellect 
in art. 

Indeed, there should be small quarrel with 
Kadinsky’s definitions, as descriptive of a 
certain type of art. As a general esthetic, 
however, the doctrine has manifest defects. 
It entertains the illusion of an artistic, crea- 
tive faculty apart from the personality as a 
whole, and it denies the principle of rela- 
tivity which affects all the arts, that of music 
included. Music itself does not play with 
fixed abstract terms, such as Kadinsky wish- 
es the colors to be. An oboe, for instance, is 
neither a sad nor a glad instrument; it 
all depends on circumstances. The ‘cello, 
and even the double bass, are highly serious 
or most playful instruments, according to 
context. The minor intervals may be the 
basis either of the most plaintive ballad or 
of the topical song. Syncopation is the mark 
of the impassioned czardas and of the comico- 
sentimental “coon” song. So when we speak 
of a canon of the instruments or harmonies 
or rhythms, we mean only typical or fre 
quent effects, admitting all manner of ex- 
ceptions. It is only in an incomplete sense 
that we can agree with Schopenhauer that 
music is “an immediate symbol of the will 
itself”—unmittelbar Abbild des Willens 





selbst. For an art that must express itself 


Composition, which is a matured and pon- | 


| 


symbolizing respectively the most mysteri-| 


Throughout, the colors and their re- | 


i 
| 





os 
through the most complicated and severe 
conventions cannot be truly an “immediate” 
symbol of anything. Music merely the 
most detached of the arts, a landmark art, 
the bearings of which may readily be found. 
Much of the modern of 
comes from taking spontaneity and effective 


is 


confusion counsel 
ness, Which have always been desired, for 
immediacy, which is psychologically impos 
sible. 

If this be true of the relatively uncondi 
tioned and mathematical art of music, how 
much more is it so of the highly conditioned 


art of painting. In a sense, the musical 
notes are an abstraction without reference 
to the sounds of external nature—which wil! 


only rarely coincide with the notes of th: 
scale—but every conceivable color and form 
has manifold reference to similar hue 
shape in visible nature. 
may call unapplied 
there are no such unapplied forms and co) 


and 
There are what we 
harmonic 


notes and 


ors. At best, we can have only odd or novel 


rearrangements of the forms and colors a! 
ready in nature. In short, the detachment 
from everyday reality which the 
composer gets of right and by the very na- 
ture of his material, the painter only achieves 


musical 


by a wilful act of forgetfulness, by refusal 
to link his raw material with its sourc: 
More definitely, what shall we say of the 


dictum that blue is a remote mysterious col- 
or? Sir Joshua Reynolds, holding this view, 
forbade the color in foregrounds. In retort, 
Gainsborough painted the Blue 


He might as well have cited any ore 


admirable 
Boy. 
of a thousand madonnas with azure mantles 
Blue is a remote and mysterious color in ( 
Alpine background of the Mona Lisa; in her 
robe, it is a proximate and explicit ec 
With justice the negro speaks of “plain red 
and yellow,” but consider these colors in a 
Japanese print or in one of Turner’s skies 
In short, any color may take on the 
varied emotional values, just as the bow may 
draw from a single note of the violin the 
most various shades of feeling. Of neces- 
sity this is the case, for colors and notes 
alike are inexpressive until 
human emotion, an emotion 
up, not from a fractional part 

sonality, but from the whole man. 


} 
ic 


olor. 


most 


charged with 


which surges 


of the nei 


The whole issue is whether the impression 
of art is weakened or strengthened by alli 
ance with the associational life. Is our task 
as artists and amateurs resolutely to shut off 
all associations that gather about the enjoy- 
ment of art? to accept such 
without criticism? or finally to regulate and 
command the associations that are relevant 
to the particular wsthetic experience? The 
modern artists generally are following the 
first course and are impoverishing their prod- 
uct by depriving it of reinforcing associa 
tions; the average man has always followed 
the second course, losing the specific wsthetic 
experience in a maze of his own sentimental- 
ity; the artist and the man of taste at all 
times have tried to follow the third course, 
discriminating between the associations that 
are or are not relevant to the particular im- 
pression of art. 


associations 
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This course, being one of compromise and 
technical adjustment, is repugnant to abso- 
lutists of all sorts. It has too much human- 
ity and common-sense in it to be generally 
acceptable to-day. It requires of the layman 
that he take the pains of thought and taste, 
of the artist that he accept the complication 
of Thus both the naive 
and the doctrinal impulsivist are offended. 
The finds 


being also a man. 


man who “knows what he likes” 


himself in logical if uncongenial fellowship | 
In fact, the | ally for its good, but in later time, as litera- | 


with the liferenouncing artist. 
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and that within the normal the ideal has 
ever been comprehended, he may produce 
works of lasting value. Meanwhile, his very 
aberrations may serve as tonic and irritant 
to an official art, itself unduly detached from 
society and tradition, and confessedly gone 
rather stale. 

Nor need we wholly deplore the prevalence 
| of the musical fallacy. In a cyclic order of 
}events it was due. For centuries painting 
has been closely bound to literature, gener- 





| 





quest of “pure painting” has much the look | ture itself lost religious and public signifi- 
In a normally realistic or| cance, very much for its hurt. As painting 
there are so/| sought to liberate itself from literature, the 


of an evasion. 


traditionally imaginative art 


many ways of going wrong, so many chances| art nearest to life, it was natural that it 
of error and stupidity, so small a percentage | should turn to music, the art farthest from 
of originality and conspicuous success, Such life. On the whole, the new association has 
are the hard conditions with which the art- not been a fruitful one. In the nature of its 
ist has coped cheerfully for some thousands | materials, painting is more affine to litera- 
of years, and with considerable success. But | ture than to music. Forms, colors, and words 


are common coin of sensory experience, 
while notes and harmonies are not. The 
search for the abstract in painting is based 


modern times have bred a new type of artist, 
no an accepter of the conditioned 
world of humanity, but a yearner for free 


longer 


and unconditioned and creative existence. | ona false analogy with music, which is daily 
“Since the actual world is hard and intract- | discrediting itself in practice. Painting, when 
able,” he seems to say, “I will emigrate to a| it returns to literature, should find the for- 
world within myself where I shall create| mer tyrant becomea faithful and serviceable 


ally. In the analogy of painting and music 
there is no standing ground, yet the fallacy 
may have served its turn, just as a lurch 


conditions and the work of art. I 
will be master In a world all my own.” Such | 
& programme is merely a belated phase of 


both the 





the old counsel of romantic isolation. Your | into reckless individualism may be a whole- 
titan, unlike all other living organisms,| some temporary experience for a man over- 
thrives only in a vacuum. trammelled in the social nexus. Art ad- 

To say that the modern artistic revolt is| Vances not by reasonable approximations, 
wholly wrong in theory, being in the main| but by these rather violent reactions. The 
simply a refurbishing and accentuation of | Tenebrists, who reacted against Raphael, 


produced little work of enduring worth, yet 
they opened the way for Velasquez. So there | 
may well be some pioneer quality in the ec- 
centrics of today. But when the new and 
finer art comes, we may be sure that it will 


romantic dogmas already disproved, is by no 

to condemn it utterly. In matters of 
despite Leonardo da Vinci, plenty of 
strong work has based itself on weak theory. 


mean 


Iiy nature the artist Is little of a doctrinaire, | 
and his choice of doctrines is often casual |e free from eccentricity, free from depen- 
and only lip-deep. But, so far, the modern dence on the only remotely kindred art of 


music, free also from undervaluation of the 
inexhaustible variety and suggestiveness of 
external nature. 


has, in my opinion, produced no 
works. There are improvisa- 
tions of a novel and exciting sort, there is a 
febrile ill-regulated vitality, not with-| 
out it As yet, except for the | 
calculated pedantry of the Cubists, modern | 
painting passed from what Kadin | 
eky calls the Improvisation to the Composi- THE FIVE PER CENT. CASE REHEARING 
tion Matisse and Kadinsky are doing a 
good deal what Tintoretto and similar im- | 


considerable 





and 
attractiveness. 


'inance 





has not 





Previous to the passage of the Hepburn 
Act in 1906 there was no provision in the| 


petuous temperaments did in their more | : = 
casual moods and in hasty sketches which | Interstate Commerce Act for a “rehearing” | 
later were to be refined and developed. The of rate cases. By the Hepburn Act it was) 





defect of the modern artist, in his extreme | Provided that after any decision has been 
phase, Is lack of masterful adjustment to the | ™@de by the Commission any party may | 
His disposition is an anti-| make application for a rehearing of the case, | 
social one jand the Commission may grant such ge 
ing with fe, his art at best is doomed to ec- |!" If suMfctent reason appear to exist. It) 
centricity, at worst to sterility. The vacuum | 8% 4lso provided that after such rehear-| 
is not really habitable, even by the titan ing and a consideration of all facts, includ- | 

; ing those arising since the former hearing, | 


the Commission may reverse, change, or! 


world. 
Until he comes to an understand 


modern 


This is not to say that the seeker for pure 


minting may not be an appealing and even 
pas 5 ae B SP & and modify its original decision or order. | 
[ gnificant figure, as he signals to him 
» significant figure ‘ : Acting under these provisions, the rall- 
self in the void. He is at least the eternal W + in official classification territory ask- 


voice of protest against the commonplace, |eq on September 15 for a rehearing of the! 
in some incomplete fashion an apostle of the | «5 per cent. advanced rate” case which the 
ideal. When he learns that the commonplace | Commission had decided on July 29, and ask- 


and the normal are by no means Identical,'ed a modification of the order made on that 








date so as to permit the tariffs as filed by 
the companies with the 5 per cent. advance 
to go into effect. The “new facts and cir- 
cumstances” alleged by the carriers in their 
petition were three, viz.: (1) the complete 
financial returns of the thirty-five systems 
for the fiscal year 1914, (2) the European 
war, and (3) the apparent insufficiency of 
jthe remedies suggested by the Commission 
lother than the horizontal increase in freight- 
| rates proposed by thie railways. The Commis- 
sion granted the rehearing, setting the date 
therefor as close as the law would permit, 
and hearings began on October 19, termi- 
nating on October 30. 

The carriers presented complete financial 
exhibits for the fiscal year 1914, the chief 
feature of which was the heavy falling off 
in “return on property investment,” i. e., in 
the ratio of net operating income to cost 
of road and equipment. This ratio in 1914 
fell below that shown in any of the pre- 
ceding fifteen years, so far as the combined 
thirty-five systems were concerned, and it 
was contended by the carriers that it demon- 
strated a most critical condition of their 
affairs. They also put in evidence the op- 
erating returns for the months of July and 
August, which showed continuance of declin- 
ing business and forced economies in op- 
eration. 

They further presented expert testimony 
on the effects of the European war, Mr. 
Charles A. Conant being the only witness 
directly called by the carriers. Mr. Conant 
made an elaborate statement to show the 
probable effects of the war upon the cost 
of new capital in the future and the greatly 
increased competition that would exist for 
such capital as was available. Broadly 
speaking, the carriers asserted that this in- 
crease in capital cost was one of the factors 
in making increased costs of transportation, 
and, therefore, was an additional reason for 
advanced rates. At this point an interest- 
ing development was intervention by the 
Investment Bankers’ Association, which sent 
several of its officers and counsel to the 
hearing, with a demand that they be heard. 
Mr. Frederick Strauss, Mr. Lawrence Cham- 
berlain, and Mr. Oldham were the principal 
witnesses presented by the Association, and 
the burden of their testimony was to the 
effect that railway credit was at the heart 
of the entire investment structure in Amer- 
ica, that investors were losing confidence 
in railway securities, that the emergency 
brought about by the war had greatly ag- 
gravated the condition of the carriers, and 
that it was the plain duty of the Commis- 
sion to do all that was in its power to rem- 
edy the situation. 

The companies concluded the case with 
evidence concerning the probable increase 
of revenues to be obtained from adoption 
of the various suggestions made by the Com- 
mission other than a direct horizontal in- 
crease in freight-rates, the general purport 
of this testimony being to show that only 
a small amount of money could be immedi- 
ately realized in this way. 

Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, special counsel for 
































Nov. 12, 1914] 


the Commission again appeared as substan. | 
tially opposed to the railways’ plea, and by | Murray, G. 


cross-examination of the various witnesses, 


as well as by his concluding argument, made! Mursell, 


it plain that he had not greatly altered his 
views since the original hearing. Mr. Clif- 
ford Thorne also cross-questioned witnesses 
and argued on his familiar lines, professing 
to represent several Western States. 
ous shipping interests, notably the 
burgh Coal Company, were directly repre- 


sented as protesting against the proposed | Siattery, M. 
tariffs so far as their own particular com-| 
| 


modities were concerned. Arguments by 


both sides closed the hearing on October 30. | 
The general impression is that decision | 


will very soon be made on the petition of 
the railways. While, of course, nothing has 


transpired as to the opinions of members of | 
the Commission, the reversal by that body | 


of its position in what has been known as 


the “industrial lines allowances” case, an- 


nounced last week, has led a good many ob-| 


servers to conclude that in all probability 
some further relief will be granted to the 
companies. Cancellation of allowances to 
what are known as “industrial lines” was 
one of the methods relied upon by the Com- 
mission for increasing the revenues of the 
railways, and an order was made last 
spring directing such cancellation. It was 
estimated at that time that something like 
$15,000,000 would accrue annually to the 
railways therefrom. Opposition of State 
commissions and the decision by the Su- 
preme Court in what is known as the “tap- 
line” case have compelled the Interstate 
Commission to revoke the decision made in 
the spring, and the relief expected from that 
decision will not now be available. 

who wrote the re- 
port in the original 5 per cent. case, did 
not sit with his colleagues in the rehear- 
ing, and it is not known whether he will 
or will not take part in deciding the pres- 
ent case. Commissioner Clements acted as 
chairman, in the rehearing, and took an 
active part in the questioning of witnesses. 
In the original case Messrs. Harlan, Clem- 
ents, Meyer, Clark, and Hall constituted the 
majority returning the decision. Messrs. 
McChord and Daniels dissented, the latter 
in radical fashion, from the majority opinion. 


Commissioner Harlan, 
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